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Introduction 
` The amethyst-hued hills of the Sahyadri Range rise in steep escarpments along the Arabian Sea. On their 
‘higher slopes, overlooking verdant valleys and narrow ravines, are ancient shrines and monasteries. 
—— *Scooped out of the living rock these sanctuaries are awe-inspiring in their conception and execution. 
` The sylvan surroundings and peaceful atmosphere were conducive to the serious pursuits of study and 
meditation. And though remote from the mundane world these rock-cut shrines were easily accessible, 
to pilgrims and travellers, from the trade-routes that linked the sea-ports to the towns. 

The early rock-cut shrines were excavated more than two thousand years ago by the followers of 
the Buddhist faith. They consisted of chaityas (chapels for congregational worship) and viharas 
(residential halls for monks). In the course of time these cave temples became more elaborate and 
more complex. Some sites, such as Nasik, Junnar and Kanheri consisted of a large number of caves 
and were the result of continuous and intermittent religious activity which stretched over several 
centuries. At these sites must have also existed guilds and workshops where craftsmen, trained in the 
arts of sculpture and painting, carried out the tasks of embellishment in accordance with the iconographic 
requirements of the faith. | 

Like the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jains also expressed their religious aspirations in rock-cut 
architecture. The Brahmanical shrines are built on a grand and impressive scale. The Shiva shrine of 
Elephanta is dramatic in its visual impact and the Kailasanatha temple at Ellora is, without doubt, 
the most spectacular work of architecture. Excavated sometime in the eighth century A.D., the 
Kailasanatha was conceived as a free-standing temple and accordingly sculpted out of the rock mass. 
It was carved from the top to the base and represents a unique architectural achievement. Undoubtedly 
it is this superb temple to which Dnyaneshvara—the saint poet of Maharashtra —refers in his verse 
“chinchechya pana vara deule bandhile; adhi kalasha maga paya re. " These lines compare the Sahyadri 
Range to a leaf of the tamarind tree and say that on it was constructed a temple where the pinnacle 
was fashioned first and the foundation last. | 

From the fifth century A.D. religious edifices were occasionally constructed in brick and stone. 
Not many of these structural temples have survived the ravages of time. The style of the extant 
examples reveals a combination of architectural elements from northern and southern India. In the 
course of time these elements coalesced into a distinctive local expression. From the twelfth century 
onwards the tradition of structural temples gradually eclipsed that of rock-cut shrines. The transition 
from rock-cut to structural temples indicates a change in the people's religious requirements. 

The Muslim conquests of the Deccan in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries resulted in the 
establishment of the Bahamani rule in A.D. 1847. The new rulers built mosques and palaces as 
well as fortifications and they introduced a different architectural idiom into the region. Many Maratha 
chieftains served the Islamic Sultans and, in a process of emulation, inevitably absorbed some of their 
aesthetic values. The adoption and assimilation of alien elements is evident in both the secular 
as well as the religious Hindu architecture of the period. 

The Mughal Emperors annexed the Deccan in the seventeenth century, but the Marathas dominated 
the political arena in Maharashtra from the middle of the seventeenth century to the early nineteenth 
century. Dissensions among the Marathas weakened their hold over the region and resulted in their 
surrender to the British in 1818. The new Government asserted its supremacy by imposing its own 

. - institutions and systems on the populace. To house the new administrative units they built, in the 

. , nineteenth century, splendid edifices in architectural styles imported from England. These alien 
.. idioms—often of great beauty —are apparent in the public buildings of Bombay: the Neo-Classical style 
. was adopted for the Town Hall, while Victorian Gothic served as the inspiration for buildings such as 
. - the Victoria Terminus and the University of Bombay. Later, in structures such as the Prince of 
` Wales Museum of Western India and the General Post Office, indigenous idioms were adopted and 
infused with modifications to evolve a new aesthetic. The synthesis of the foreign and local elements 
yielded some interesting and satisfying solutions. 

The city of Bombay was, in fact, planned and laid out like a Mediterranean city. Residential 
areas were designed in European styles with cast-iron balcony-railings, stained-glass panels, Corinthian 
columns and other ornamental devices. For the westerner, the urbane quality of this city neutralised 
the shock of the transition from the familiar to the mysterious East. 

The city of Bombay now, as then, is the leading commercial and maritime centre of the country. 
Its phenomenal economic growth continues to attract people from all parts of India. They come, also 
drawn by its glamour, its glittering shops and milling crowds — its perpetual mela atmosphere. They arrive 
` with the hope that somewhere in the complex city, with its promise of lucrative enterprise, they will 
find a means of livelihood. 

The many-faceted activities of Bombay are reflected in the changing patterns of its architecture. But 
somewhere in this process of accelerated development the demands of good planning and craftsmanship 
‘have been subordinated to those of expediency and utility. Undoubtedly, the tall buildings and slum 
\dwellings of Bombay —two sides of the same coin—represent, like the rock-cut religious sanctuaries, 
p the Maratha wadas and the colonial monuments, the philosophic and cultural values of their age. 
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he rock-cut cave temples and monastic dwellings in Maharashtra are amongst the 

greatest creations of Indian architecture and sculpture. No other area in India has 

such a large number of them—there are over one thousand excavated shrines, large 

and small, completed and uncompleted. Excavated sometime during the second 
century B.C, to the ninth century A.D., these Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain temples contain 
superb examples of sculpture and, occasionally, even paintings. The world-famous murals of 
Ajanta were executed in the late fifth and first half of the sixth century A.D. 


Ancient Tradition 

The earliest rock-cut dwellings in India are those of the Barabar Hills, near Gaya in Bihar. 
donated by the great Emperor Ashoka to the Ajivika ascetics. The surface of the inside walls are 
polished to a mirror-like finish, an exclusive characteristic of Mauryan architecture and sculpture, 
first derived through the media of Achamenid art after the disintegration of the Persian empire in 
A.D. 330 and the dispersal of skilled Persian and Perso-Greek artisans. Curiously, the rock-cut 
caves of Maharashtra do not bear the characteristic Mauryan polish which was limited to 
Mauryan architecture and sculpture in northern India and which ceased to exist after the 
Mauryan age. 

The only instance in the Mauryan period of sculptural art as an integral part of an archi- 
tectural design is to be found in the frieze above the entrance doorway of the Lomas Rishi 
cave in the Barabar Hills. It depicts a stupa with elephants on either side, paying homage. This 
typically Buddhist motif indicates that this cave, with its highly polished walls, was also a gift of 
Ashoka, but to a Buddhist order. Several factors contributed to the creation of rock-cut chaityas 
and viharas and their development, century after century, and their widespread expansion not 
only in the Konkan but also in the Deccan area of Maharashtra. 

The sixth century B.C. was an age in which great thinkers such as the Buddha, Mahavira 
and Makhaliputta Gosala independently sought to unravel the mystery of existence. Mahavira 
sought the path to salvation through asceticism, the Buddha through the path of righteous 
conduct while the Ajivika exclaimed, “What do we really know?” Although the Vedic hymns 
and the expositions from the Upanishads remained the core of religious beliefs in India, 
the Buddha's creed spread because of its simplicity and the fact that man had no longer to 
approach his god through priestly intervention and sacrifices. To carry his message, the Buddha 
formed the sangha (the brotherhood of monks). The objective was not so much to proselytise as 
to bring peace to mankind and show a noble path of conduct. While bands of monks could 
wander far and wide during most of the seasons of the year, spreading the gospel of the 
Buddha, their activities came to a halt during the long rainy months. During these times 
the monks lived together in retreat, in various parts of the country. This system had many 
advantages such as collective discussion and community meditation. Thus arose the concept of 
the vihara as a dwelling hall to be closely followed by the adjunct of a chaitya for congregational 
worship of monks and lay followers. 

Though Buddhism had made some headway in the two and a half centuries that followed 







the death of the Buddha in c. B.C. 483, its spectacular distribution throughout the country 


was due to the patronage extended to it by Emperor Ashoka. Tissa Moggaliputta is said to 
have presided over the third Buddhist Council at the Mauryan capital of Pataliputra, under 
the patronage of Ashoka, when it was decided to send out missionaries to various regions, 
including Aparanta (north Konkan) and the Deccan. Yavana (foreign) monks, Dhammarakita 
and Mahadhammarakita, were sent — the former to Aparanta and the latter to the Deccan — 
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to preach the gospel of the Buddha. Such were 
the beginnings of Buddhism in Maharashtra. 
In the second century B.C., during the rule of 
«he Sungas in northern India and that of the 
` Andhras in the Deccan and the Konkan, arose 
the concept of providing “retreat” during the 
rainy season in rock-cut dwellings and shrines 
for congregational worship. The trap rock of 
the low hills of the Sahyadri Range was ideally 
suited to this purpose. The technique of 
rock-cut cave construction must have been 
known to the early Buddhist monk-orders in 
Maharashtra for the Barabar caves were 
excellent examples of such constructions. 
Again, the art of sculptural representation in 
stone was already known in the Mauryan age 
and also during the Sunga period when the 
Buddhist stupas with their sculptured gate- 
ways and railings were built at Bharhut and 
at Sanchi in the second century B.C. In the 
beginning, the technique of the wood-carver 
was employed for architectural and sculptural 
works in stone, for the Indian artisans were 
not yet fully attuned to the concept of working 
in stone. 


Caves in Western India 

Bhaja 

The earliest example of a rock-cut shrine 
occurs at Bhaja. Executed c. the second century 
B.C., it reveals an integration of architectural 
and sculptural concepts. 

The shrine, consisting of a chaitya and a 
vihara, was under the supervision of monks 
from northern India who must already have had 
some experience in building wooden apsidal- 
form chaityas as well as stupa railings and 
gateways in stone sculpture with figures and 
narrative panels thereon. That Bhaja is later 
than Bharhut is evident. No doubt a monk 
architect, known as a navakarmika, from 
northern India must have accompanied the 
Buddhist monks sent to western India in order 
to design the rock-cut retreats. The actual 
cutting into the rock and fashioning of the 
pillars and roof of the apsidal chaitya must 
have been executed chiefly by local craftsmen 
as it would not have been feasible to bring a 
large number of stone-masons all the way 
down south. That architects attempted to 
translate wooden concepts into stone is evident 
in the sloping stone pillars in imitation of the 
wooden pillars supporting wooden roofs. The 
sloping wooden pillars were meant to counter- 
act the thrust or expansion of the wooden roof 
and this technical feature, though only relevant 
to wooden architecture, was copied in rock 
architecture because the architect was un- 
familiar with the new medium and did not 
realise that there would be no question of 
expansion and contraction in a rock-cut edifice. 
The extent of the slope of the stone pillars is 
Ithus an indication of the date of the shrine— 
the steeper the angle, the earlier the date. 
Finally, the pillars have no slope at all, as at the 
great cathedral cave of Karle belonging to the 
first century A.D. Apparently, the monk- 
architect had come to realise that sloping 


pillars were not necessary from a structural 
point of view in rock-cut apsidal chaityas. It is 
likely that the navakarmikas initially brought 
along a few stone-cutters with whom the local 
carpenters, who had hitherto worked only in 
wood, must have learnt the technique of 
fashioning rock-cut dwellings, ‘pillars and 
barrel-vaulted roofings in the trap rock of the 
Sahyadri hills. In course of time the need for 
stone-masons from the north must have dis- 
appeared entirely but navakarmikas from 
monastic congregations in the north probably 
continued to come and supervise the construction 
of the rock-cut viharas and chaityas of western 
India, both in the Konkan and the Deccan. 
In Ashoka's time dissensions in the Buddhist 
sangha had resulted in different orders of 
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1 Surya, Bhaja Cave (vihara) 
c. 2nd century B.C. ` 


2 Facade of Bhaja Cave (chaityaf 
c. 2nd century B.C. 


3 Indra, Bhaja Cave (vihara) 
c. 2nd century B.C. 
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monks. Sometimes, the differences, were so 
sharp that we cannot conceive of a rock-cut 
monastery made by the Mahasanghikas, for 
instance, being available to the monks ጩ 
Theravada who regarded the Mahasanghikas’ 
as heretics. In all the early caves the principles 
of Hinayana worship prevailed as images of 
the Buddha in anthropomorphic form do not 
occur. The Buddha is represented by symbols 
such as his sandals or the Bo-tree under which 
he attained enlightenment. The stone-sculptors 
at Bhaja appear to be artisans from northern 
India who came with the supervising nava- 
karmikas because the style of the few sculptures 
at Bhaja, which are the very earliest in 
western India, is distinctly related to that of 
the Sunga art of Bharhut and Sanchi Stupa 
No. 2 as can be seen from their somewhat 
flattened bodies and somewhat flattened 
rounded faces, following the wood-carver's 
technique. So also the headdresses, including 
the turban, are similar to those seen in Sunga 
sculpture and Sunga terracotta. The same 
phenomenon is to be seen in the very earliest 
sculptures, few in number though they be, 
of the Krishna Valley stupa complexes in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

At Bhaja there are two striking sculptures, 
one of Indra on his elephant Airavata, and 
another of Surya riding in his chariot with his 
attendants and driving it over the bodies of 
monstrous demons. These are located on the 
side walls of the verandah of a vihara. On 
either side of the cave openings are dvarapalas 
(door-guardians) also in the manner of Sunga 
sculpture in low relief. That local artisans 
must, in the beginning, have learnt to sculpt 
in stone from the northern sculptors seems 
certain, but thereafter the sculptures of other 
rock-cut caves in western India appear to be 
the work of local artisans who had mastered 
the art. There were, perhaps, some skilled 
yavana artisans amongst those of local origin. 
The practice of bringing sculptors who worked 
in stone from northern India seems to have 
continued even after Bhaja because, when we 
come to the great Karle chaitya, we find that 
the splendid, large full-bodied women of the 
mithuna couples are clearly derived from the 
sculpture of the Satrapal cum early Kushana 
period of Mathura. 

The chaitya at Bhaja is extremely simple 
with plain pillars having no ornamental bases 
nor any capitals. But there is an object of 
worship inside, a stupa. The vaulted roofing 
has wooden ribs which have survived to this 
day and reveal the hand of a designer of 
wooden structures. Bhaja 8150. has a rock-cut 
cave where numerous small stupas commemo- 
rate those elder monks of the order who 
passed away. 


Ajanta No. 10 fx 
A somewhat similar simple chaitya occurs in : 
the Deccan area at Ajanta. The wall paintings 
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Kondane; 

After Bhaja, several rock-cut dwellings and 
chaityas were constructed in the region of 
the western Ghats. Among these, the most 
'important are the Buddhist cave dwellings 
and chaityas at Kondane, Bedsa, Nasik, 
Junnar and Pitalkhora culminating in the 
great cathedral cave of Karle, the date of 
which can be fixed with reasonable certainty. 
Its construction appears to have covered a 
period of about sixty years from c. A.D. 40 to 
c. A.D. 100. Though many varying dates have 
been given for the Karle chaitya, the in- 
scriptional evidence and the historical data, 
including that famed unknown mariner's log, 
The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, compiled 
sometime before A.D. 71, support the above 
dating. 

Kondane is remarkable for the fact that it 
bears an inscription — now barely visible— 
which names the sculptor, who carved the 
yaksha which is situated to the side of the 
chaitya cave, 85 Balaka, pupil of Kanha. Kanha's 
name as sculptor also appears in the inscrip- 
tion on the Pitalkhora yaksha now in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. It is indeed 
rare to find an artist’s name inscribed on a 
sculpture fashioned by him. If Kanha, who 
was the guru of the sculptor Balaka of the 
Kondane yaksha, was the same person as the 
Kanha who fashioned the Pitalkhora yaksha, 
it would indicate that the activities of the 
sculptors belonging to a guild or a family of 
artisans encompassed widely separated areas. 


Bedsa 

Bedsa is important for its large animal pillar 
capitals with riders. The horses of the Bedsa 
pillar capitals are the work of a yavana sculptor, 
for they certainly portray an equine type which 
an Indian sculptor would not have fashioned 
but which would be natural to an Asiatic 
Greek. The term yavana is of wide import 
and usually indicates a foreigner, whether he 
be a Persian, a Scythian, an Asiatic Greek or 
a Parthian. Yavana colonies must have been 
established at more than one place along the 
western coast-line being inhabited by yavana 
traders involved in the lucrative exchange of 
goods from various parts of West Asia, including, 
the emporium of Alexandria. These merchants 
sold Indian spices and pearls to be sent to 
Rome and other West-Asiatic cities. Several 
of these yavanas may well have been converted 
to the Buddhist faith for they visited the 
rock-cut monasteries of western India and 
gave generous donations to them—there are 


as many as seven separate donations made by . 


them at Karle. We know from literary and 
other sources that stalwart yavanas, probably 
Scythians, were also employed as city and 
palace guards and as cavalry troopers and 
@vrooms because of their skill in horsemanship. 
. A striking sculptural feature of the early 
Pitalkhora rock-cut monastery in the Deccan, 
not very far from Ajanta, belonging to the 
first century B.C. is the presence of yavana 
dvarapalas. Their faces, physique and costumes 
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leave no doubt that they are foreigners. The 
sculpturing of yavana dvarapalas is significant 
insofar as it indicates a good relationship 
between the Buddhist monk orders of western 
India and the entire yavana trade community 
as well as with yavanas employed in Indian 
market towns and cities. 





* 
4 Facade of Bedsa Cave ( chaitya) 
c. 151 century B.C. 


5 Inscribed yaksha on the 
facade, Kondane Cave (chaitya) 


c. lst century B.C. — 151 century 
A.D. 


6 Animal riders, Bedsa Cave 
(chaitya) 
c. 1st century B.C. 


7 Facade of Kondane Cave 
(chaitya) 

c. lst century B.C. — lst century 
A.D. 


8 Yaksha on the facade, 
Pitalkhora Cave (chaitya) 
c. 151 century B.C. 


9 Map depicting rock-cut caves 
on the western Ghats of India 





Trade routes . 
All these rock-cut Buddhist monasteries, though 
situated in hilly areas, were so positioned that 
they were close to the main trade routes such 
as the mountain passes known as the Nana’ 
Ghat, the Thal Ghat and the present Bhor 
Ghat along which foreign goods brought into 
the flourishing west coast ports of Kalyan and 
Sopara were taken to the interior regions by 
bullock carts. The strategic situation of the 
rock-cut Buddhist monasteries enabled the 
monks to have easy access to various necessities 
of life from traders plying along the routes. 
Even though the lives of the monks were 
simple and, for the most part, they obtained 
their meals by begging as ordained by the 
Buddha, begging for food was not always 
possible during the rainy season. 
Circumstances necessitated the storage of 
a certain amount of food grains as well as 
other staples such as oil and medicines. 
Moreover, some rock-cut monasteries, such as 
Karle, received entire villages for their support 
and, accordingly, any surplus of agricultural 
products could easily be bartered with traders 
for essential supplies or even sold for money. 
In course of time these rock-cut dwellings 
were used not only for the retreat period but 
throughout the year. The chaityas were 
visited by numerous lay devotees from nearby 
areas and also by scores of traders passing 
through who offered many donations to these 
monasteries. A certain number of monks must 
have lived in these rock-cut monasteries 
perennially. The existence of several cisterns 
within these monasteries shows the care taken 
to provide an adequate supply of water, while 
many cells in viharas have rock-cut beds, 
probably for the repose of superiors and elders 
of the order and the sick. There is even a 
refectory at Kanheri which could also have 
been used as a lecture hall. 
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Karle . 

The sculpture of Karle, both of the mithuna 
couples and the pillar capitals with the elephant 
apd horse riders, is of the high order. This 
‘sculptural tradition, which commenced in the 
early chaityas of the Konkan, was carried on 
at the extensive monastic establishment of 
Kanheri near Bombay for at least three hundred 
years from the late second century A.D. It is 
seen at its grandest in the Brahmanical rock- 
cut sculpture of the renowned mid-fifth century 
A.D. cave temple at Elephanta undertaken 


under the patronage of the Konkan Mauryas, 
a local independent and powerful dynasty 
which ruled the region from c. A.D. 533 to c. 
A.D. 620 or a little later, until they were 
defeated by Pulakesin II, the Chalukyan ruler 
of Badami. 

In the realm of Buddhist rock-cut architec- 
ture, Karle is indeed the finest Buddhist 
cathedral cave in India, nobler in its proportions 
and grandeur than even the great chaityas of 
Ajanta and the Vishvakarma chaitya of Ellora. 
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10 Interior view, Karle Cave 
(chaitya) 
c. lst century A.D. 


11 Kudus, detail from the 
verandah, Karle Cave (chaitya) 
c. lst century A.D. 


12 Mithuna couple, detail from 
the verandah, Karle Cave 
(chaitya) 

c. lst century A.D. 








Kanheri . 

The chaitya of the extensive monastic esta- 
blishment of Kanheri near Bombay, imitates 
that of Karle somewhat and dates from the late 
second century A.D. on the basis of inscriptional 
evidence. Though not so grand as Karle it has a 
very interesting feature: mithuna couples 
consisting of two pairs in each of the two 
recesses of the verandah of the chaitya. These 
are more in the later Kushana tradition than in 
the Satrapal cum early Kushana style seen at 
Karle. But, as first pointed out by Shri Sadashiv 
Gorakshkar, Director of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, there is some foreign 
influence, especially of Parthian origin, in the 
faces and hair styles of these Kanheri mithuna 
couples. The lion-headed earrings show 
similarities to those featured in Gandhara 
sculpture. Perhaps a stone sculptor from the 
north was responsible for the carving of these 
couples. Kanheri, with more than a hundred 
caves, appears to have been a large monastic 
rock-cut dwelling establishment with a chaitya 
as well as a monastic teaching institution of the 
Buddhist doctrine as suggested by Shrimati 
Shobana Gokhale. The Kanheri caves were 
thrice — twice in 1009 and once in 1021 — visited 
by a group of Parsis from Iran. Their Pahelvi 
inscriptions appear on the facade of the same 
cave giving the date and names of those who 
were in the party on each occasion. Evidently 
the Kanheri Monastery must have been a 
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famous monastery even in the eleventh 
century. 

The sculpture in Kanheri absorbed not only 
Kushana influence in its mithuna couples but, 
later on, in the fifth century, we find the 
influence of Gupta sculpture, apparently from 
Sarnath, also present and this presupposes the 
presence of a navakarmika or sculptor of the 
Sarnath School. 

Towards the end of the fifth century we 
observe a new experiment in Kanheri, the 
carving of the two great Buddha figures in the 
verandah of the chaitya. Each is 22 ft. high and 
serves as a progenitor of the great figures of 
Elephanta, though the latter is a Brahmanical 
shrine. In this connection we must remember 
the mighty but somewhat unfinished Parel 
Shiva and the recent discovery by Shri Sadashiv 
Gorakshkar of a much smaller Shiva image 
and a matrika (mother goddess), both again 
somewhat unfinished, also from Shivadi in the 
Parel area. Obviously, there was a workshop 
at Parel where the loose sculptures found at 
Elephanta, now in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
were sculpted. The Parel workshop had been 
in our contemplation for long as the home of 
the guild of the great Parel Shiva and sculptures 
of the Elephanta cave temple. The recent 
discovery of Shri Sadashiv Gorakshkar of the 
Shivadi workshop at Parel affords striking 
corroboration to our theory. 
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13 Miracle of Shravasti, 
Kanheri Cave No. 90 
c. 5th century A.D. 


14 Ashtamurti Shiva, Shivadi 
workshop 

c. mid-6th century A.D. 
Baradeviche Temple, Parel, 
Bombay 


15 Facade of Kanheri Cave No. 3 
(chaitya) 

c. 2nd century A.D. 

16 Colossal Buddha, verandah 
of Kanheri Cave (chaitya) 

c. 500 A.D. 
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| Elephanta 


The continuous tradition of Buddhist rock-cut 
` dwellings and chaityas from the second century 
B.C., contributed to the excavations of shrines 
of other faiths also in western India such as the 
magnificent rock-cut temple of mid-sixth century 
A.D. at Elephanta of the Shaiva faith; the 
somewhat later rock-cut Shaiva shrine of 
Mandapeshwar with its fine Nataraja; and of 
Jogeshwari, where a Lakulisha panel is easily 
recognisable. In fact, all these three Shaiva 
shrines belong to the Pashupata faith prevalent 
all over India, and particularly in western 
India at this point of time. No doubt the 
Konkan Mauryas, who were devout Pashupatas, 
patronised these three Shaiva rock-cut shrines. 
This premise is supported by inscriptional 
evidence from: 

(i) the Traikutaka, copper-plate inscription 
of Kanheri A.D. 494; (ii) the Matvan plates of 
the Traikutaka ruler Madhyasena of A.D. 504; 
(iii) the Matvan plates of Traikutaka ruler 
Vikramasena, still described as “Lord of 
Aparanta” (Aparanta di desapati) of A.D. 533, 
where the substitution of the word Kalach- 
hurinam for “Traikutakanam” is an obvious 
forgery, as conclusively shown by the late 
Dr. Mirashi. For no feudatory could ever be 
described as “Maharaja” and also as “Overlord 
of the Aparanta” if he was a feudatory 
(mahasamanta) of the Kalachuris; (iv) the 
Abhona plates of the Kalachuri Sankaragana 
of A.D. 597 where a laudatory phrase, not 
uncommon in prashastis and inscriptions 
of some rulers, boastfully proclaims wide 
sovereignty from the eastern to the western 
ocean and other lands, which in fact was non- 
existent. On the basis of this declaration, 
entirely without foundation, the theory of the 
supremacy of the Kalachuri dynasty over the 
north Konkan Mauryas has been built and the 
assertion made that the Konkan Mauryas were 
feudatories of the Kalachuris and hence had 
neither the means nor the regal position to 
build a great shrine like Elephanta. Accordingly, 
it is contended that the Elephanta shrine must 
have been built by the Kalachuris or, even if 
built by the Mauryas, it was with Kalachuri 
funds, Kalachuri patronage and Kalachuri 
genius because of their devotion to Shiva as 
Pashupata. The belief that Elephanta must 
be a Kalachuri monument is totally uncon- 
vincing for the premise that Sankaragana or 
any of his ancestors including Krishnaraja, 
were ever overlords of Aparanta (north 
Konkan) lacks support. 

In fact, the Kanheri plates of A.D. 494 
and the Matvan plates show that the power, 
domination and rule of the Traikutakas lasted 
till at least A.D. 533. Thereafter, the Meguti 
inscription of Pulakesin II of A.D. 634 informs 
us that his father, Kirtivarman, (A.D. 566-598) 
had fought the Konkan Mauryas, but quite 
evidently, could gain no foothold in the north 
Konkan and Mauryan sovereignty remained 
paramount over that region. It was not till 
much later that Pulakesin H used all his 

might and a huge navy of hundreds of ships 








to overpower the Maurya rulers of the 


northern Konkan and captured their capital 


of Puri which is none other than Elephanta 
(the Charapuri of today), famous as “the 
Goddess of Fortune of the western ocean.” 
Hence, Sankaragana’s claim in the Abhona 
plates was no more than the usual extravagant 
phraseology often found in laudatory inscrip- 
tions to suggest a non-existent Digvijaya 
conquest of a supposed chakravartin. In fact, 


“in A.D. 597 Sankaragana could never have 


exercised sovereignty over the northern 
Konkan, because even the mighty Chalukyan 
ruler, Kirtivarman, had not succeeded in over- 
throwing the Mauryas. Furthermore, the 
Kalachuri ruler, Buddhasena, the successor 
of Sankaragana, was routed by Kirtivarman s 
brother, Mangaleshvara, in A.D. 602. Not a 
single Kalachuri grant has been found in 
north Konkan and Dr. Spink’s now well- 
known theory of Kalachuri over-lordship of 
north Konkan rests on unfounded assumptions 
and incorrect analysis of the inscriptional 
evidence. The inscriptional evidence 
establishes the supremacy of the Mauryas 
in north Konkan from shortly after A.D. 533 
to about A.D. 620 to 625 — a likely date for 
Pulakesin Ils capture of Puri (Elephanta), 
the capital and administrative headquarters 
of the Mauryas. Pulakesin came to the throne 
only in A.D. 610-611. 


There can be no doubt that sometime bet- 


ween A.D. 533 to 566, the magnificent shrine 
of Elephanta was built, greatly enhancing 
the glory of the Mauryas, and no doubt attract- 
ing the attention of Kirtivarman who attempted 
unsuccessfully, to humble their pride and 
annex their territory. The Meguti inscription 
indicates that Kirtivarman did vanquish the 
Kadambas but not the Mauryas even though 
it uses grandiloquent phraseology that 
Kirtivarman was the “night of doom" to the 
Nalas, the Mauryas and the Kadambas. The 
inscription states only that the Kadambas 
were annihilated. It is not difficult to interpret 
that the Mauryas were not vanquished. If 
Kirtivarman had annihilated the Mauryas 
there would have been no occasion for 
Pulakesin to use all his military and naval 
power to attack Puri and defeat the Mauryas 
who must have been at the height of their 
power around A.D. 620 to 625. 

There is no mention of the Kalachuris 
in the Meguti inscription and if the Kalachuris 
had ever been the overlords of the Mauryas, 
then Pulakesin II would have been the first 
to proudly claim that the suzerains of the 
Mauryas had not dared to challenge firstly, 
the might of Kirtivarman and secondly, of 
himself, but had watched helplessly as the 
Chalukyas warred against their Mauryan 
tributaries and, in the second conflict, 
completely uprooted them. It would indeed 
be strange if the Kalachuris were the over- 
lords of the Mauryas and did not raise a finger 
to help their feudatories against Kirtivarman 
or save them from the devastating onslaught 
of Pulakesin II. Unless the Konkan Mauryas 
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were a mighty force, Pulakesin II would not 
have needed hundreds of ships to capture 
the island capital of Puri (Elephanta). The 
‚Mirashi-Spink theory that Elephanta is a 
°“ Kalachuri monument must be regarded as 
the outcome of a number of unwarranted 
assumptions, contrary to inscriptional evi- 
dence when properly analysed and contrary 
to historical data and probabilities. The 
Kalachuris were nowhere in the picture and 
the mistaken assumption made first by 
Dr. Mirashi but considerably remedied by 
him later in his accurate interpretation of 
the second Matvan plates of A.D. 533, was 
then elaborated by Dr. Walter Spink who 
incorrectly interpreted the second Matvan 
plate with even more assumptions which 
have no basis. Often overlooked is that the 
finding of some coins of the Kalachuri king, 
Krishnaraja, (c. A.D. 550-575) in a few places 
in north Konkan does not establish Kalachuri 
supremacy. Coins are often circulated through 
trading relationships or pilgrimages and such 
distribution cannot accurately indicate conquest. 
Furthermore, even if the Kalachuris had a 
foothold in Nasik or elsewhere on the plateau 
above the passes of the Sahyadri Range it 
would by no means follow that they were 
overlords of north Konkan which lies between 
the Sahyadri Range and the Arabian Sea. 
This domain of the Konkan Mauryas, from 
c. A.D. 533 to A.D. 620-625, was never 
conquered by any ruler till Pulakesin subdued 
Puri in c. A.D. 620-625. Even though the 
sculpture to the left of the north entrance 
of the main Elephanta cave is not Lakulisha 
but Shiva as Mahayogi, the mere presence 
of a Lakulisha sculpture would not warrant 
the conclusion that Elephanta was a shrine 
excavated under Kalachuri patronage through 
the Konkan Mauryas who were their supposed 
tributaries. The inscriptional evidence that 
the Kalachuris were great devotees of Shiva as 
Pashupata can lead to no conclusion whatsoever 
with regard to Elephanta. The Mauryas and 
many other dynasties were all, undoubtedly, 
equally devout worshippers of Shiva as 
Pashupata in view of the widespread preva- 
lence of the cult, particularly in western India 
at this period. 

Elephanta is still known as Gharapuri and 
is referred to as “Sripuri” in an inscription 
on a copper pot found there of the twelfth 
century A.D. There can be little doubt that 
the Puri of Pulakesin 115 Meguti inscription 
is Elephanta, the capital city and administra- 
tion headquarters of the Konkan Maurya 
dynasty. Significantly, one landing place at 
Elephanta is still called Mora (Maurya) bunder. 

Certain influences from Kanheri are quite 
evident at Elephanta not only in the size of 
the sculptures emulating the two great stand- 
ing Buddhas of Kanheri, but also in the icono- 
graphy of Shiva. The motif of Shiva Mahayogi, 
seated on a lotus upheld by two Nagas, does 
not belong to Shaiva but to Buddhist icono- 
graphy and is seen at Kanheri where the Naga 
kings, Nanda and Upananda, uphold the 
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18 Kalyansundaramurti, 


Elephanta Cave 
gnid-6th century A.D. 
19 Shiva-Gangadhara, 
Elephanta Cave 
mid-6th century A.D. 
20 Shiva-Nataraja, 
Elephanta Cave 
mid-6th century A.D. 


golden lotus on which the Buddha sat after 
the miracle of Shravasti and preached a 
sermon. In the Shaiva iconography of Shiva 
Purana, though the Nagas are present, Shiva 
is not seated on a lotus which is clearly a 
borrowing from Kanheri Buddhist sculpture 
of the late fifth century A.D. Thus, it becomes 
clear that Kanheri is earlier than Elephanta 
as far as its fifth century sculptures are 
concerned. As to the suggestion that several 
hundred coins, which incidentally, are not 
the regular coins of the Kalachuri ruler 
Krishnaraja, were minted at Elephanta for 
paying the workmen of this supposed Kalachuri 
cave temple one can only remark that there 
is no substance for it. All the coins were 
found, strangely enough, on the seashore. 
They could be coins from a stranded boat or 
pilgrim boat, for many pilgrims must have 
visited Elephanta from various parts of the 
country. Coins of the Satraps, for instance, 





have also been found at Elephanta,-but that 
circumstance can lead to no conclusion. 

Significantly enough, apart from Elephanta, 
Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar — the disputed 
group — there is not a single Kalachuri temple ` 
in north Konkan, in the accepted Kalachuri 
style of the areas where the Kalachuris 
indisputably ruled outside north Konkan. 
Conversely, there is not a single shrine or 
sculpture even remotely approaching the 
art of Elephanta or that of Mandapeshwar 
or Jogeshwari, in either architectural or sculp- 
tural grandeur, anywhere in the areas where 
the Kalachuris admittedly held sway. 

This circumstance tells its own story: that 
the great Brahmanical shrine of Elephanta 
and the lesser shrines of Mandapeshwar and 
Jogeshwari were all the creations of local 
sculptors and architects and were the outcome 
of genius fostered under the most liberal 
patronage of the Mauryan rulers of the north 
Konkan who possessed a unique artistic vision. 
The glory of Elephanta rests with this local 
but powerful dynasty of the north Konkan in 
Maharashtra. 

Another theory, fostered first by the late 
Dr. Sivaramamurti, is that Elephanta is a 
Vakataka monument. Stylistically, the sculp- 
ture of Elephanta, when analysed, is in a 
very different idiom from that of Ajanta. 
One factor which must be borne in mind, and 
the existence of which has no doubt been 
responsible for Sivaramamurtis fallacious 
conclusion, is that all the early sculptural 
creations of Maharashtra of the fifth to the 
ninth century, be they at Elephanta, Ajanta, 
Ellora or Aurangabad and be they of the 
Buddhist, Brahmanical or Jain faith, have 
certain common features. But a deeper stylistic 
analysis soon reveals that the Vakataka sculp- 
tors of Ajanta were certainly not the sculptors 
of Elephanta, who were members of the local 
Konkan guild apparently based at Shivadi in 
Parel, on the island of Bombay then not joined 
to the mainland. 

Dr. Spink’s elaboration of Sivaramamurti's 
theory that displaced Vakataka craftsmen 
came to the northern Konkan and carried out 
the work on Elephanta, is founded on a 
serious misconception of what happened in 
the Vakataka domain. Again, it takes no note 
of the stylistic differences that exist in the 
sculptures of Elephanta and Ajanta. With more 
than six centuries of unbroken tradition of a 
sculptural art of a high order in the northern 
Konkan, it did not become necessary for 
craftsmen from the Vakataka domain to come 
to north Konkan for creating the glories of 
Elephanta. There is nothing at Ajanta to 
compare with such a magnificent creation 
as the Mahesamurti of Elephanta or with the 
Gangadhara, the Ardhanari, the Andhakamurti, 
the Nataraja and the shrine dvarapalas thereof. 
But some Vakataka influence did penetrate 
into the Rameshvara cave at Ellora (Cave 
No. 21) though not due to any displaced 
craftsmen from Ajanta having to seek work 
at Ellora. 
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Ajanta . 

This brings us to the famous rock-cut shrines, 
sculpture and the superb wall paintings of 
_Ajanta caves, Nos. 16, 17, 1 and 2, also a 
‘heritage of Maharashtra in the Deccan area, 
a little earlier than Elephanta. 

The rock-cut caves of Ajanta belong to the 
Buddhist faith right from the earliest caves 
(Nos. 9 and 10) of the second and first century 
B.C. upto Nos. 16, 17 and 19 of the period c. 
A.D. 485 to 500. Nos. 1, 2 and 26 belong 
most probably to the period A.D. 520 to A.D. 
540. The chronology of the Ajanta caves is 
controversial but the inscription in Cave No. 
16, if properly interpreted, would indicate 
that it was a donation of the Vakataka minister 
Varahadeva in his old age and that on its 
completion, which must have taken fifteen 
years at the very least, he had the record of his 
donation inscribed therein. It is all too obvious 
that the painters of the Ajanta caves were not 
Buddhist monks as is so often erroneously 
stated, though a monk or two who happened to 
be a painter may have painted some part of a 
cave working alongside the professional artists 
who no doubt belonged to guilds under the 
patronage of the Vakataka rulers and must 
have decorated many a wooden palace and 
other buildings with paintings of secular themes. 
It is quite clear that the painted Buddhist 
Jataka stories of the Ajanta caves depict the 
court life of the Vakatakas: palaces and city 
gateways, processions, men and women of 
high estate clad in the manner of that period, 
dancers and musicians, hunters and attendants 
of the royal court. The setting of these beautiful 
paintings are splendid sculptural viharas, but 
many of them had suffered from the ravages 
of time even before their discovery in the last 
century. They have also suffered in the past 
from well-intentioned but incompetent efforts 
at conservation as well as an unlimited influx 
of visitors and the intensity of the artificial 
lights. All this is being remedied. 

The paintings at Ajanta are always praised 
greatly because of their masterly line but their 
remarkable plasticity should never be over- 
looked. It was achieved by various devices 
without shading though some shading is to be 
seen in the two later caves, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Some strange notions prevail amongst 
several writers to the effect that all the caves 
were completed in a very short span of years 
but this is largely due to erroneous assump- 
tions and a failure to understand how Indian 
guild craftsmen worked. In the Balasiri cave 
at Nasik we have clear inscriptional evidence 
of how this cave, nowhere so elaborate as the 
Ajanta viharas, took twenty years to complete. 
Even making allowances for royal guilds 
working constantly at Ajanta consisting of a 
very considerable number of stone-masons 
and painters under the direction of Buddhist 
navakarmikas, each of the caves (Nos. 16, 17, 
19, 1, 2 and 26) must have taken a minimum 
of fifteen years to complete and the work of 
all these caves could never have been carried 
on simultaneously. Cave No. 17 was com- 
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menced probably about A.D. 400, after Cave 
No. 16 had been five years or more in the 
making. It is a donation of an unknown 
feudatory of the Vakataka ruler, Harisena, 
who desired to emulate the pious donation of 
the notable minister, Varahadeva, and who 
received encouragement from him as well as 
from king Harisena. They, no doubt, offered 
the assistance of stone-masons, sculptors and 
painters from the royal guilds. Stylistically, 
there are close resemblances between the 
paintings of the caves, Nos. 16 and 17, which 
can be noted despite considerable damage 
to many of the murals of Cave No. 16. 
These similarities assist us in arriving at a 
satisfactory chronology of the Ajanta caves 
of the Vakataka period. The stylistic features 
of the Ajanta paintings are, to our mind, 
far more important for being taken into 
consideration for dating the caves than 
architectural and sculptural features which 
can be misleading. Cave No. 17 must have 
been completed about A.D. 510 by which 
date Varahadeva had already commissioned 
another donation, namely a vihara at 
Ghatotkacha about eleven miles from Ajanta 
which remained to be painted. 

At this stage we have to fall back on 
Dandin’s Dashakumaracharita which as the 
late Dr. Mirashi has convincingly shown, deals 
with historical facts in the form of a literary 
composition. Our own interpretation of the 
Dashakumaracharita leads us to the conclu- 
sion that in c. A.D. 510 or at a slightly later 
date the Vakataka ruler who had succeeded 
Harisena and was given to evil ways was 
defeated by a confederacy of feudatories but 
due to the wise minister, who can be none 
other than Varahadeva, in his very old age, 
the fortunes of the son of the defeated 
Vakataka ruler were restored by c. A.D. 520. 
It is after c. A.D. 520 that two more great 
Buddhist caves, Nos. 1 and 2, were excavated 
and brilliantly painted by the artists of the 
royal Vakataka guilds who could once more 
be made available to the donors of these 
Buddhist viharas. They were not the artists 
of the caves, Nos. 16 and 17, but their 
descendants or pupils for there is a generation 
gap between the art of Nos. 16 and 17 and 
that of Nos. 1 and 2 in every aspect: composi- 
tion, treatment of figures, animals or archi- 
tecture. Yet, clearly the artists of the caves, 
Nos. 1 and 2, belong to the very guilds that 
painted Nos. 16 and 17. They introduced 
certain innovations such as shading, a greater 
degree of stylisation and a more frequent and 
prominent use of the device of setting a face 
against a mass of black hair to portray greater 
plasticity. 

Though Dandin’s Dashakumaracharita dis- 
guises names it is evident that its core consists 
of Vakataka history. In the time of Dandin, 
who lived only a century and a half after the 
Vakataka supremacy had ended, the facts of 
history must have been well known and 
transmitted authentically by a not very old 
tradition. Several features of the Ajanta- 


21 Facade of Ajanta 
Cave No. 19 (chaitya) 
late 5th century A.D.g 





Ghatotkacha complex support Dandin’s obser- 
vations. The Dashakumaracharita, if correctly 
interpreted, and taken in conjunction with the 
following circumstantial evidence: 

(a) the unfinished vihara of Ghatotkacha, 
which is devoid of any paintings, was com- 
missioned without doubt by Varahadeva after 
the work on Cave No. 16 had progressed 
considerably; 

(b) the similarity in architecture between 
the Ghatotkacha cave and the later Cave 
No. 1; 

(c) the inscriptions in Nos. 16 and 17 at 
Ajanta as well as at Ghatotkacha and: 

(d) the technique showing more elaborate 
features in the paintings of Nos. 1 and 2 as 





against those of Nos. 16 and 17 yields the 
following conclusions: 

(1) That Harisena the great Vakataka ruler 
of the Basim branch whose regnal dates are, - 
in our opinion, correctly accepted by many 
scholars as c. A.D. 475-510 had as his 
Chief Minister one Varahadeva who, it 
appears, had also served awhile under 
Harisena s father, Devasena, whose minister 
was Varahadeva's father, Hastibhoja. 

(2) That Varahadeva, on a correct inter- 
pretation of his inscription in Cave No. 16. 
very late in his life, due to his single-minded 
devotion to the Buddha, was the patron of the 
vihara cave, No. 16, for the monastic order 
for whom it was excavated and that its com- 
mencement could be no earlier than c. A.D. 
480-485 and its completion at least not earlier 
than A.D. 495-500. 

(3) That the guilds of architects, sculptors 
and painters who worked on Cave No. 16 
were the royal Vakataka guild or guilds 
patronised by the Vakataka rulers and hence 
easily accessible to Varahadeva. These 
guilds had, no doubt, already carried out 
much work on Vakataka palaces, assembly 
halls and other buildings including murals 
thereon. This becomes quite evident from 
the paintings themselves of the caves, Nos. 16 
and 17. The theory that the paintings of 
Ajanta were the work of painter-monks 
can never be given serious consideration. 
Maybe on a few occasions, very limited in 
number, a monk who happened to be versed 
in the art of painting undertook a painting 
of a figure here or there in conjunction 
with the professional guild painters. One 
such monk-painter may have come from 
Gandhara. 

(4) That while the vihara cave, No. 16. was 
being excavated, sculptured and painted, a 
feudatory of Harisena, no doubt seeking to 
emulate the minister Varahadeva in piety, 
appears to have commenced the excavation 
and decoration of the vihara cave, No. 17. for 
some Buddhist monastic order no doubt with 
the blessings of the pious Varahadeva himself 
and the fullest cooperation of Harisena in the 
way of making available to his feudatory the 
skill of the Vakataka guilds of architects. 
sculptors and painters. These guilds must 
have consisted of numerous artisans and all 
could not have been commissioned on the 
work of the vihara cave, No. 16, then in 
progress. The name of the feudatory is not 
obtainable from his inscription in the vihara 
cave, No. 17. 

(5) Even when the vihara caves, Nos. 16 and 
17, were being constructed and decorated. 
Varahadeva in his pious zeal commenced yet 
another donation, namely a vihara cave at 
Ghatotkacha about eleven miles distant from 
the site of Ajanta. Though this vihara cave 
was not completely finished and was never 
painted with murals it is of high importance 
in formulating a correct chronology of the 
Vakataka period caves of Ajanta and for 
corroborating the account given by Dandin. 
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The reason why the Ghatotkacha vihara 
remained unfinished and was never painted 
with murals can be gleaned from Dandin's 
` account of how after the death of the great 
Vakataka king (none other than Harisena) his 
weakling and characterless successor, due to 
his evil ways and being unmindful of the 
advice of the wise, old and trusted counsellor 
of his father, was driven from his throne by 
treacherous feudatories. This tragic event in 
Vakataka history no doubt led to the stoppage 
of work at Ghatotkacha. The overthrow of the 
dynasty appears to have occurred about c. 
A.D.510 after the work in the vihara cave, No. 
16, and also in the vihara cave, No. 17, had been 
completed. If Cave No. 17 was commenced 
about five years after the commencement of 
Cave No. 16 in c. A.D. 485 or 490 then the 
vihara cave, No. 17, could only have been 
completed at the earliest by c. A.D. 505 or 
A.D. 510 as neither of these two vihara 
caves, even with the aid of fairly numerous 
artisans from the Vakataka guilds, could have 
been completed in less than fifteen years each. 
Western writers, who have no idea of how 
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slowly Indian artisans work even today, cannot 
understand the mentality of these artisans and 
are therefore, not in a position to realise that 
the impossibly short periods often allotted for 
the completion of vihara caves—such as at 
Bagh, Ajanta and Ghatotkacha—are widely 
off the mark. 

(6) From Dandin we can gather there was a 
hiatus in Vakataka rule of the Basim branch, 
but the indomitable spirit of the old counsellor 
(who can be no other than Varahadeva) finally 
succeeded in restoring the family fortunes 
with the help of other kings. Dandin's narration 
is destructive of various theories put forward 
by some scholars that all the Vakataka vihara 
caves, Nos. 16, 17, 1 and 2, were completed 
by A.D. 485 within a period of about fifteen 
years. The shifting of the commencement of 
Harisena’s reign to dates earlier than c. A.D. 
475 is unwarranted. 

(7) Though there was a hiatus in Vakataka 
supremacy round about A.D. 510 leading to 
stoppage of work at Ghatotkacha, which was 
under Varahadeva’s patronage, it does not 
follow that the Vakataka guilds were suddenly 


22 Interior view of stupa, 
Ajanta Cave No. 26 (chaitya) 
first half of 6th century A.D. 4 


23 Interior shrine — antechamber, 
Ajanta Cave No. 2 

first half of 6th century A.D. 
24 A Bodhisattva, Ajanta Cave 


No. 1 
first half of 6th century A.D. 


25 Flying apsaras, Ajanta Cave 
No. 17 
late 5th century A.D. 


26 General view of Ajanta Caves 
21 Painted ceiling at Ajanta 
28 Bodhisattva-Padmapani, 


Ajanta Cave No. 1 
first half of 6th century A.D. 


29 Mahajanaka-Jataka, Ajanta 
Cave No. 1 
first half of 6th century A.D. 
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30 Detail of painted ceiling, 
Kailasa Temple, Ellora, Rang 
Mahal, western porch 

c. 8th-9th century A.D. 


31 Painting in Ellora Cave 
No. 32 
c. 8th-9th century A.D. 


32 General view of Kailasa 


Temple, Ellora 
8th century A.D. 





disbanded. Even under the interim rulers of 
the Vakataka domain these guilds must stil] 
have been employed on various projects, 
probably of wooden construction, which no 
longer exist. They may have even continued 
doing some finishing work on the vihara 
caves, Nos. 16 and 17. But the work on the 
Ghatotkacha cave of Varahadeva seems to 
have been abandoned, at least to a considerable 
extent. 

(8) When the fortunes of the Vakataka royal 
house were restored which we estimate was 
near about A.D. 520, after an interregnum of 
about ten years of the rule of the usurpers, the 
aged minister Varahadeva or his successor or 
maybe some other similar pious-minded patrons, 
appear to have recommenced Varahadeva’s 


beneficient activities at Ajanta for some Buddhist 
monk orders. Thus caves, Nos. 1 and 2. came 
to be excavated. It was probably not thought 
worthwhile to complete the Ghatotkacha cave 
and have it painted because of its situation! 
which may not then have been regarded as 
suitable by the monk-order for which it was 
originally intended. Or there may have been 
some other reason for this decision. Anyway it 
is certain that under the restored fortunes of 
the Vakatakas, the vihara cave, No. 1, of Ajanta 
and a little later the vihara cave, No. 2. were 
excavated, sculpted and painted for some 
Buddhist monk-communities probably by a 
descendant or successor of Varahadeva following 
the example of his illustrious predecessor. 

It is thus clear that there was an inter- 
regnum in the political ascendency of the 
Basim branch of the Vakatakas and a restora- 
tion to power after about a decade or so and 
this is reflected indirectly at Ajanta itself 
where one can sense a gap of about fifteen to 
twenty years between the completion of Caves 
16 and 17 and the commencement of Caves 1 
and 2. Change in style is a phenomenon which 
is bound to occur with the passing of time even 
in one and the same guild. We may therefore 
suggest the commencement of Caves 1 and 2 
between A.D. 520 and 525, that is about 
fifteen to twenty years after the completion 
of Caves 16 and 17. Caves 1 and 2 must have 
been completed about A.D. 540 to 545. These 
dates however are only approximations. 

Even after the Vakataka sovereignty came 
to an end, work on Ajanta seems to have 
continued even though we have no painted 
caves later than Cave No. 2 which is the last of 
the painted viharas in Ajanta and somewhat 
later than the vihara cave, No. 1. 

Ajanta unfolds on its walls the life of great 
courts mingling with an unending stream of 
human activity along with tales of piety and 
the Buddhist faith. It is not a vision of God 
but a vision of life itself in its varied mani- 
festations. From our survey of the cave dwell- 
ings and the cave temples situated in the 
present Maharashtra, be it the Konkan or the 
Deccan, we can conclude that the stone 
carvers, stone sculptors and painters of these 


, great monuments were sons of the soil. Though 


the Vakataka guilds worked in the Deccan 
area and not in the Konkan and so also the 
Konkan guilds did not work in the Deccan, a 
certain unity in style, though limited, can be 
discerned in the rock-cut creations of the 
Konkan and the Deccan, indicating some form 
of guild relationships though these may not 
be easy to define. The rock-cut monuments of 
the Konkan and those of the Deccan are 
equally a glorious heritage of the Maharashtra 
of today. 


Ellora 

The last important group of cave temples 
which we may take note of are those of 
Ellora. The earliest of them is a Brahmanical 
excavation, namely Cave No. 21, known as 
the Rameshwara cave. The late Vakataka 
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influence of Ajanta is noticeable herein and 
it probably belongs to the late sixth century 
after the work in caves 1 and 2 of Ajanta had 
been completed by c. A.D. 550. The 
Saptamatrika group of this cave in particular 
evinces the influence of Ajanta wall paintings. 

Ellora is renowned for its great Kailasanatha 
rock temple — a Rashtrakuta masterpiece 
both architecturally and sculpturally of the 
eighth century A.D. Ellora is a site of Buddhist, 
Brahmanical and Jain rock-cut shrines though 
of different periods. But the work there appears 
to have been done without any religious 
animosities or any attempt to destroy the 
handiwork of one faith by the adherents of 
another. In fact, it has rarely been noted by 
scholars that the superb sculptures of the 
Dashavatara cave (Cave No. 15) are on the 
first floor of a storied excavation which originally 
was commenced as a Buddhist vihara like the 
Buddhist storied excavations of Do Thal and 
Teen Thal, but was for some reason abandoned 
and later utilised for the great Brahmanical 
sculpture gallery known today as the Dashava- 
tara cave of the eighth century A.D. The 
Buddhist chaitya at Ellora is an innovation in 
chaitya architecture indicating a progression 
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of ideas since the last days of Ajanta. A cave of 
singular interest is the Dhumar Lena, popularly 
known as the Sita ka Makni (Cave No. 29). Its 
interest lies in the fact that it has been excavated 
in imitation of the great cave of Elephanta. It is 
however, much later— being, in all probability, 
an eighth century excavation. The sculpture 
though impressive is nowhere comparable in 
sheer sculptural merit to that of Elephanta. A 
few writers who thought that this cave preceded 
that of Elephanta were obviously misled; this 
viewpoint is no longer regarded as acceptable. 
In the Jain caves also, though of the ninth 
century, there are sculptural achievements 
which are indeed praiseworthy as for instance 
the sculptures of Matanga and Siddayika in 
the main Jain cave as also that of Bahubali. 

There are also ninth century paintings at 
Ellora both in the Kailasanatha shrine and in 
the Jain cave, No. 32. 

With Ellora we come to the close of a great 
and unique achievement of cave architecture 
and sculpture in Maharashtra of all the three 
great religious creeds of India —an achievement 
unparalleled in any other part of the country. 


这 





33 Facade of Vishvakarma Cave 
No. 10. Ellora 
c. 7th century A.D 
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Imost half a century ago, Cousens, when studying the structural temples of the 
‘Dakhan’, noted that built temples belonging to the period prior to that of the Yadavas 
(c. A.D. 1184-1310) were rarely encountered and he commented, “The earlier buildings 
are now, without exception, shaky and in a more or less dilapidated state. This is chiefly 
due to the material used in their construction — the amygdaloidal trap of the country, quarried, as 
a rule on the spot. Though a hard tough stone, it is full of flaws and minute cracks which render 
it very unsuitable for such parts as beams. The style of these buildings being trabeate, 
necessitating long beams in most cases, which were loaded with enormous masses of material 
above, the natural result has been that they have generally cracked through the middle.” 

In the time of the imperial Yadavas, dry masonry stone temples became popular in 
Maharashtra. Before the Yadavas the Chalukyas of Badami in the south and the Pratiharas in the 
north erected dry masonry stone temples and each evolved a distinctive regional style. The 
Rashtrakutas (c. A.D. 753-966) of Ellora, however, preferred to create their temples by cutting 
into the rock. This predilection resulted ultimately in the carving of the rock from top to bottom to 
give a temple its full shape. The Kailasa temple which was commissioned by Krishna | 
(A.D. 757-772) is a marvel; the temple created at Ellora is not merely a piece of architecture— 
it is a gigantic sculpture! 

The desire to excavate rather than build a shrine did not result out of the fear of transgressing 
the thousand-year tradition of carving out caves but also stemmed from practical considerations 
such as the quality of rock available in the Deccan. The amygdaloidal trap found in the Deccan 
was not suitable for the type of construction which evolved in India during the time of the Guptas, 
which resulted in the loading of a trabeated structure with the help of sculpted architectural 
members which were fixed into each other without any cementing material. The trabeated 
structure, moreover, consisted of long beams made of rock. The surviving examples of temples 
built in this mode with trap rock have many times given way due to the heavy load of the pile 
above. Why and how the Yadavas brought about a change in this tradition it is difficult to say; but 
it is because of their efforts, more particularly of their Chief Minister, Hemadri, that the dry 
masonry style of architecture took roots in Maharashtra; and later prospered. The minister was 
popularly known as Hemadpant and that is why the temples built in the usual traditional dry 
masonry style are popularly known as Hemadpanti temples in Maharashtra, regardless of 
whether they were built before or after Hemadpant's time. These temples differ from the 
relatively modern, or post-Yadava temples, which are built of stone and brick with lime mortar as 
cementing material. 


Pre-Yadava Structural Temples at Ramtek 

The imperial Yadavas patronised and popularised the structural temples in Maharashtra, 
side by side with rock-cut architecture which continued during their regime and out-lived 
their period. Until a decade ago, the earliest Hemadpanti temple was believed to be 
the Shiva temple at Ambernath (Thane District) which was repaired in A.D. 1060 by the 
Shilahara king, Munmuniraja, who ruled the northern Konkan from his capital at Thane. But 
recent researches of the present author have proved that in the ancient land of Maharashtra 
(comprising Vidarbha, Ashmaka and Kuntala, roughly corresponding to the present Berar, 
western Maharashtra and northern Karnataka) had some of the earliest specimens of structural 
temples which can be compared with the specimens of architecture that flourished under the 
patronage of the Guptas and their feudatories on the one hand and the rock-cut caves at Ajanta on 
the other. Constructed c. A.D. 415-450, these temples are definitely anterior to the creation of 
the Mahayana caves of Ajanta executed in the times of Harisena (c. A.D. 465-485), the last 
illustrious king of the Vakataka dynasty. 
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And these are important from the point of 
view of the history of architecture in the 
Deccan. With the discovery of the seven 
{ Vakataka shrines at Ramtek (Nagpur District), 
however, the antiquity of the temple architecture 
has been pushed back by about six hundred 
years. Yet there still remains a gap of an equal 
number of years between the temples at 


Ramtek and the so-called Hemadpanti temples _ 


of the Yadava times. 

This temple group at Ramtek, constructed 
within a span of 50 years, is important because 
it represents a variety of temple plans which 
reflect the genius of the architects at the 
Vakataka court. This group is also significant 
in that these temples exist within close proximity 
of the royal capital of the Vakatakas (modern 
Nagardhan, ancient Nandivardhana, 8 km. 
from Ramtek) and reveal a graph of development 
in the temple-plan. 

The Trivikrama shrine seems to develop 
the plan a step further by the addition of a 
pavilion which is attached to the front of the 
sanctum-sanctorum. In contrast to the plain 

 mandapa (open porch) of the Varsha shrine 
which lacks decoration on the exterior, this 
porch-like mandapa has a frieze of ganas 
(dwarfs) on the outer surface of the wall. 
The two different shrines of Narasimha show 
an advance over the earlier shrine of 
Trivikrama. To use a later term, these are 
sandhara (dark) shrines. Both the pavilions of 
each shrine are surrounded by complete walls. 
In other words there is a covered Pradakshina- 
patha (circumambulatory path) around the 
cella and a closed wall in front for the 
mandapa. The railing pattern on the exterior 
of the wall is similar to the one on the wall 
of the Trivikrama temple, but devoid of the 
yaksha figures. The yakshas now occupy a 
prominent position on the door jambs of the 
entrance to the shrine. The Bhogarama temple 
manifests a further development in its plan. 
Its two cellas set side by side with a narrow 
dividing passage have a common antarala 
(vestibule) and an open porch in the front. 

From the decorative motifs as also other 
architectural constituents, all these temples 
are definitely of the Vakataka period. More 
certainty and weight to this assessment 1s 
given by an inscription of the time of Prabhavati 
Gupta, wife of Rudrasena II (c. A.D. 395-400) 
and mother of the illustrious Pravarasena H (c. 
A.D. 425-450), found on the wall of the Kevala 
Narasimha shrine. From the inscriptional 
evidence as well as the architectural style this 
whole development seems to have taken place 
c. A.D. 400-450. It is also significant, in view of 
the antiquity of this architectural movement, 
that one of the temples in this group, 1.6. 
Guptarama, is a cave cum structural temple. 

The tradition of cave architecture of the 
Deccan, this shows, was still lingering in this 
area. | 

Around the fourth century A.D., a new 
movement in stone-built structures was evident 
in northern India. It received an impetus in the 


prosperous empire of the Guptas, and spread - 












Forest areas, Vind yan x and i sub-Vindhya 


regions registered their own reactions to this 
movement in the form of the temples at Eran, 
Nachna-Kuthara and Bhumara. Parallels to 
the monuments, but with their own nuances, 
are evident inthe work of the architects under 
the patronage of the Vakataka kings at Paunar 
and Ramtek. Only the sculptured figures 
decorating the Vishnu temple at Paunar remain 
today and sufficiently express the grandeur of 
the monument. Those at Ramtek shrewdly 
blend elements drawn from early Buddhist 
architecture of the Deccan with those from the 
north and integrate the clever use of different 
raw materials such as the local trap rock and 
sandstone. The result was an evolution of a 
new temple form from the existing models. 
These temples form a bridge between the 
architectural traditions of the north and the 
south and are an independent expression of 
the Deccanese architect. 


Early Brick Temples 

Parallel to the tradition of stone temples and 
even prior to it is that of brick construction. 
The earliest amongst all ancient constructions 
and perhaps the more perishable are those of 
wood. The fact that the artists who cut the rock 
surface to create the celebrated caves were 
referred to as selavaddhaki (carpenters of the 
rock) shows clearly the prime rank occupied 
by the wooden tradition in Indian architecture. 
The early brick temples used wooden members 
for certain vital parts. 

The earliest living evidence of such a brick 
temple, presently enshrining a twelfth century 
Trivikrama image of the later Chalukyan 
period, is at Ter. The moderately shaped shrine 
measures 26 ft. by 12 ft., is apsidal in plan and 
has a gable front with a gavaksha (window) 
similar to that in the Vishvakarma cave at 
Ellora. The temple is usually dated to the fifth 
century A.D. The earliest specimen of such an 
apsidal brick structure of similar proportions 
(9m. x 5m.) enshrining the remains of a brick 
stupa of moderate proportions (1.5 sq. m.) — is 
dated to the second century A.D. The surmise 
that the Brahmanical Trivikrama shrine 
was originally a similar structure enshrining a 
chaityagriha stupa has thus gained some ground. 

Other specimens of a somewhat later (sixth 


century A.D.) period are the temples of 


Uttareshvara and Kaleshvara. Uttareshvara 
has a square plan and a tower which rises in 
tiers like a Dravidian spire. The kudu (gavaksha) 
and crocodile motif on the architectural members 
emphasize the southern character of the spire. 
The most striking feature of the shrine is its 
wooden doorway, now preserved in the Ter 
museum. On the lintel is preserved a group of 
divinities which include the Brahmanical triad 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. This door frame 
of the brick temple is important because it 
illustrates brick and wooden traditions of 
ancient architecture. The brick temple at 


Nagra, near Gondia (Bhandara District) is 
another important brick temple belonging to 
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Ramtek Hill (Dist. Nagpur) 6 


2 Trivikrama Image, Trivikrama |. 
Temple 

c. 5th century A.D. 

Ramtek (Dist. Nagpur) 

3 Facade, Kevala Narasimha 
Temple 

c. 415-430 A.D. 

Ramtek Hill (Dist. Nagpur) 


4 Detail of door-jambs, Kevala 
Narasimha Temple 
Ramtek (Dist. Nagpur) 





5 Sculpture, Bhogarama Temple | 
c. 5th century A.D. | 
Ramtek Hill (Dist. Nagpur) 


6 Guptarama Temple 
e. 5th century A.D. ۱ 
Ramtek Hill (Dist. Nagpur 


7 Nagara Shrine, Panchayatana f 
of Gondeshvara 

c. 18th century A.D. 
Sinnar (Dist. Nasik) 


8 Trivikrama Temple 
c. Srd-5th century A.D. 
Ter (Dist. Osmanabad) 


9 Bhuta Pranala (brick temple) 
c. 6th century A.D. 
Nagra (Dist. Bhandara) 


10 Mahadeva Temple 
Jhodge (Dist. Nasik) 


11 Wooden door-frame, Uttare- 
shvara Temple 

c. 6th century A.D. 

Ter (Dist. Osmanabad) 


12 Detail of Lintel, Uttareshvara 
Temple 

c. 6th century A.D. 
Ter (Dist. Osmanabad) 


13 Nagara Tower, Vishnu Temple 
Dhodambe (Dist. Nasik) 


14 Kopeshvara Temple 
Khidrapur (Dist. Kolhapur) 


15 Temples 
c. 11th century A.D. 
Markandi (Dist. Chandrapur) 


16 Gondeshvara Temple 
Sinnar (Dist. Nasik) 
17 Shiva Temple 


c. 1060 A.D. 
Ambernath (Dist. Thane) 


18 Hero Stones 
Shilahara period 
Eksar (Dist. Thane) 
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the late-fifth century A.D. The platform on 
which the temple was erected still remains and 
gives aclue to the plan of the main shrine. More 
. fascinating is the decoration of the platform 
itself, To avoid monotony its outline is broken 
into projections and recesses which are 
decorated with a railing pattern which was 
popular at that time in central India. The cella 
probably enshrines a linga (phallic symbol) 
and the ablution water was carried out through 
an outlet fitted with a bhuta (demon face) 
in place of the usual makara (crocodile) head. 


Post-Rashtrakuta Architecture 

The Chalukyas were the kings who pro- 
claimed themselves as the rulers of the three 
Maharashtrakas — Vidarbha, Ashmaka and 
Kuntala. The word Maharashtra as the name 
of the province does not occur prior to this 
record in any other dated inscription known to 
us. Though the Vakatakas were the pioneers 
in the building of structural stone temples, 
it was the Chalukyas who made them popular. 
They built several shrines in northern 
Karnataka — mainly at Aihole, Pattadakal and 
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Badami. Most of the Chalukyan shrines 
are built in Nagara i.e., the north Indian 
style, while some show an affinity with Pallava 
shrines of the Dravidian order. The Chalukyas 
also commissioned temples to be carved out of 
rock as at Aihole and Ellora. Interestingly, all 
their structural creations are outside present- 
day Maharashtra while their rock-cut shrines 
are mostly within its boundaries. There is 
an inscriptional reference to a Jain shrine 
constructed at Alte in the Kolhapur District 
during the time of the Chalukya king, Ranagara, 
in A.D. 488. However, this shrine has remained 
untraced so far. 

A similar phenomenon is repeated in the 
Rashtrakuta period. A large number of caves 
were excavated at Ellora under the patronage 
of Rashtrakuta kings such as Krishna. The 
activity of carving monasteries for Buddhist 
monks practically comes to a halt at this time 
and is replaced by that of Hindu temples. The 
Kailasa temple is the acme of this activity; 
but, there are hardly any structural temples. 
Although there is inscriptional mention of a 
sun temple at Mahadgrama (modern Mehrun, 


19 Ayeshvara Temple 
Sinnar (Dist. Nasik) 


20 Wall Exterior, 
Markandeshvara Temple 
Markandi (Dist. Chandrapur) 


21 Kopeshvara Temple 
c. 13th century A.D. 
Khidrapur (Dist. Kolhapur) 


22 Ceiling of vestibule depicting 
regents of directions, Ayeshvara 
Temple 

Sinnar (Dist. Nasik) 


23 Hari-hara-pitamaharka, 
wall of Markandeshvara Temple 


24 Matsyendranatha, Putala 
Barav 

c. 13th century A.D. 
Sindkhedraja (Dist. Buldana) 


25 Putala Barav 
c. 13th century A.D. 
Sindkhedraja (Dist. Buldana) 


26 Hero-stones 
c. 13th century A.D. 
Balsane (Dist. Dhulia) 



















can be traced. — — 

fter the Rashtrakutas, smaller. dynasties 
ruled in different regions of Maharashtra as 
feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana (near 
Bijapur in Karnataka) in the twelfth century 
A.D. Thereafter, came the rule of the Imperial 
Yadavas. Another noteworthy dynasty, which 
ruled the Kolhapur-Miraj area, and the north 
and south Konkan, was that of the Shilaharas, 
whose three branches ruled from Thane, 
Balipattana (Kharepatan in the Sindhudurg 
District) and from Panhala (Kolhapur District). 

The temple at Ambernath can claim the 
honour of being the earliest surviving post- 
Rashtrakuta temple. It was repaired in A.D. 
1060 by one Munmuniraja Shilahara (c. A.D. 
1045-1070) who also probably constructed it. 
This temple, dedicated to Shiva, is damaged 
but sufficient parts of the tower remain to 
indicate its architecture and stylistic affiliations. 

The exterior of the shrine presents a 
beautiful play of light and shade because of the 
off-sets introduced on the outline of the hall as 
also of the cella. The off-sets on the main wall 
surface are decorated with beautiful figure 
sculptures related to many Vaishnava and 
Shaiva themes from the Puranas. The Vaishnava 
themes, in addition to the usual avataras 
(incarnations) such as Narasimha, include also 
some of the twenty-four forms of Vishnu. The 
Shaiva and related themes include Kali, 
Mahisamardhini, Ganesha, Nataraja, and 
certain rare forms such as Kalyanasundara, 
Lingodbhava and Yamantaka forms of Shiva. 
The interior of the shrine reveals lavishly 
carved surfaces. 

This temple form follows the Bhumija 
prasada (temple) style which is supposed 
to have evolved in the Malwa region where 
we have a contemporary example in the 
Udayeshvara temple at Udaipur in Malwa. 
The Bhumija form was different from the 
Nagara variety of prasada from Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh which had a 
carvilinear shikhara tower decorated either 
with smaller tower replicas of varied sizes and 
placed at different levels but attached to the 
main tower (Shekhari variety) or the tower's 
body decorated with turret bands (Latina variety). 
The Bhumija had a series of uniform miniature 
towers arranged vertically and horizontally 
between the bands on the cardinal directions. 
These vertical bands could be three or five, 
and could consist of five, six or seven kutas 
(towers) which were referred to as bhumis 
(storeys). The shape of the cella could be 
caturasra (orthogonal), ashtrabhadra (octagonal), 
or vritta (circular). All these varieties are seen 
represented in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

Though Malwa was the land of its origin, 
the Bhumija form was also very popular in 
Maharashtra. Almost all the structural temples 
which were built in the realm of the Shilaharas 
of north Konkan and the Yadavas are of the 
. Bhumija specially the orthogonal 
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District, twelfth century A.D.), the Gondeshvai 
temple at Sinnar (Nasik District, thirteent 
century A.D.) the temples at Ratanwadi an 
Tahakari (Ahmednagar District), the one : 
Gursala, Shambhu Mahadeva and Amriteshvar 
at Shinganapur (all in the Satara District), 
Vishnu Temple at Satgav and the Sakeshvara 
temple at Sakegaon (Buldana District, thirteenth 
century A.D.), the Shiva temple at Kokamthan 
(Ahmednagar District). The last has its tower. 
built in brick and probably it was a part ofthe — 
original structure. Fe 
Among these the Gondeshvara temple is . 
remarkable because it is a panchayatana (five- 
shrined temple). The towers of the subsidiary 
shrines at Gondeshvara, however, are the .۔‎ 
Nagara Latina type and show that shrines with - 
Nagara towers were current in Maharashtra — 
in the Yadava period. Other examples of this . 
form of architecture belonging to the twelfth — 
and thirteenth centuries are the Jain temples — 
at Anjaneri, and the Hindu temples at . c 
Dhodambe (both located in the Nasik District) — 
and the temples at Sangameshvara (Ratnagiri — 
District). js 





Shilahara Temples at Khidrapur | 
The Shilahara temples at Khidrapur (Kolhapur 
District) are remarkable in that they differ 
from the remaining Deccanese shrines which 
are usually of Bhumija form, and that they ہے‎ 
evince a deep mark of influence of the later 
Chalukyan temples which are 8 class by 
themselves. This is revealed in the pillar order — . 
which comprises components as though 
turned on a lathe, the grilled windows in the ` a 
sabhamandapa (closed hall) and the sculptures. — — 
The inscription in Kannada points towards the — 
same conclusion. ےت‎ 
Both the Jain and the Shiva shrine at 
present have a Maratha tower built over the 
cella but the Kopeshvara temple attracts . 
attention because of its bigger dimensions, © S 
elaborate architectural scheme and richnessof — 
sculptural forms. Pr. 
The open mandapa scheme has a striki 
resemblance to the Sun temple of Modhei 
Gujarat. E 
Perhaps the eleventh century Ayesh 
temple at Sinnar has a better claim in the 
of specimens of Chalukyan architectur 
Maharashtra. The pillars, the vestibule 
the dikpala (regents of the directions) slal 
the ceiling and the Dravidian form of 
tower on the cella all indicate a Chaluk 
origin. The sculpture in the edifice is suy 
enough to have still retained some flavour 


















the Rashtrakuta sculpture. KE. 
The temples at Mankandi (ChandaDi 
impress the visitor with their rich prof 


sculpture, their architectural similari 
Kalachuri monuments of central Indi. 


` their affinity with the monuments at Khajuraho st 
.. which belong to the same cult. š 
— . The most attractive of them all is the 


1 . Markanda Rishi temple. Like the temples at 
— ` Khajuraho, it has a beautiful wall surface 


decorated in three registers depicting apsaras 


(heavenly damsels) in different moods, and a 
variety of griffins. The spaces in between are 
`` ‘embellished with narrative panels from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The 
simple ashishthana socle is endowed with 


` amrabhanjikas (women bending the bough of 


the mango tree)—a novel introduction. 

The depiction of Vasus, Hariharapitama- 
harka, Subramanya, Vilakshana Sadashiva 
and the repetition of dikpalas along with their 
spouses on the wall surface of the hall are the 
iconographic and cultic details which take this 
temple group closer to the Khajuraho tradition. 


Step-Wells and Memorial Stones 
The trends observed in temple architecture 
prevail in other forms of architectural and 
sculptural expressions such as the step-wells 
and memorial stones. Both these forms occur 
in Maharashtra from the eighth century. 
The development of temple sites into sacred 
places as well as the concept that a visit to 
them destroys sin, resulted in the transformation 
of many temple sites into centres of pilgrimage. 
Often fairs were held at these sacred sites. 
This necessitated the building of kundas (sacred 
tanks) and step-wells. The idea was not alien 
to ancient Maharashtra; there are some 
examples of old step-wells (Marathi barav, 
Sanskrit dvaravati) at Aihole (Dharwad District) 
and Kandhar (Nanded District). But the idea, 
it seems, took stronger roots during the Yadava 
period. There are several examples of such 
kundas or baravs from this period which are 
found at Khambpimpri (Ahmednagar District), 
Methi (Dhulia District), Hottal (Nanded District), 
Velapur (Solapur District), Gursala (Satara 
District). There are two such wells at 
. Sindkhedraja — one of which is near the Nila 
. Kanteshvara Temple. The other is locally known 
. as Putala Barav, because of the sculptured 
figures on its walls. When the quarrying of the 
stone for erecting the temple was done, the 
resulting ditch was considered suitable for 
conversion into a step-well. Traces of such a 
pond are seen near the Gondeshvara Temple 
at Sinnar. Often these wells were provided 
with small shrines on the landings which broke 


- ከር slope of the flight of steps, and were also 


adorned with images of water and other 
divinities. Such decorative sculptures often 


`. reveal the religious affiliations of the person 
who commissioned them. For example, the 
. Putala Barav has a prominently placed 
image of Matsyendranath, propounder of the 
. — Nath cult, and indicates the preponderance 
of this Nath cult during the late Yadava period 


(thirteenth century A.D.). 

- Western India, especially Rajasthan, Gujarat 
and Malwa, was the land where the practice of 
erecting stone memorials for ancestors and 


2 heroes originated. The govardhanas (memorial 
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in esteem for evident reasons. 

Maharashtra along with Karnataka has a 
tradition for what are known as viragals, 
literally hero-stones. The pastoral areas have 
stone slabs raised in memory of those heroes 
who defended their cattle. The other two 
types of stone are connected with heroes 
embracing death on the battlefield and their 
chaste wives accompanying them on the funeral 
pyres. Some stones commemorated religious 
suicide. The hero-stones from Bid (Kolhapur 
District), specimens of Shilahara hero-stones 
from the Town Hall Museum (Kolhapur) are 
good examples of the second category. The 
Eksar memorial stones from Borivli commemo- 
rate the sea battle fought by Shilahara sailors. 
A group of memorial stones from the Nirmal 
area of Sopara illustrates how saints, whether 
Shaiva or Buddhist, were commemorated by 
their lay devotees. 

Formwise also, the memorial stones in 
Maharashtra have followed the traditions from 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. While some early 
Chalukya and Yadava period hero-stones are 
in the form of square pillars, many of the later 
period, like paliyas, are in the form of stone 
slabs. The square pillar provided more opportu- 
nity and space for depiction of tutelary divinities 
and seems generally to belong to an earlier 
period; while the slabs are usually covered 
with relief sculpture on one side only. The 
stone face of the latter is divided into three or 
four panels showing (i) the battle scene; (1i) the 
dead being consumed by fire, sometimes with 
his wife; (iii) the hero being carried by celestial 


‘damsels: (iv) the hero in his heavenly abode 


offering worship to the deity of choice 
— Shivalinga or Jina, Mahalakshmi or a stupa 
as the case may be. 


The history of religious architecture in 
Maharashtra, in its early phases is dominated 
by the rock-cut architecture. Along with other 
regions, Maharashtra came under the influence 
of the Guptas, and this led to the development 
of structural stone architecture in Maharashtra. 
There are examples of wooden and brick 
architecture also. But a forceful attempt towards 
erecting structural temples was made only 
under the patronage of later Chalukyas, Yadavas 
and Shilaharas. After integrating certain features 
from the southern regions, temple-building in 
Maharashtra showed preference for the Bhumija 
form. The style prospered in Maharashtra. At 
the same time forms such as the Chalukyan 
and Kalachuri were not unwelcome. As in 
other spheres, Maharashtra has served as a 
region for integrating cultural forces and 
inspirations from surrounding regions; it is 
centripetal and not centrifugal. Maharashtra 
has been a cultural corridor between the north 











an confronted by massif reacts with emotion, instinct and sensitivity. At Darjeeling's 
Tiger Hill at sunrise, as the clouds roll away from the dazzling mountain tops of the 
Himalayas, sea-shore chatter is stilled, the dawn cup of tea left nervelessly halfway 
to the lips. The Chinese landscape painter retreats into realisation of his total 
insignificance before awesome hills and valleys. The Maratha warrior, on the other hand, bends 
the terrain of stone and granite to his own will, flinging battlements and terraces across the 
Sahyadris, thrusting out his broad chest of defence in the establishment of a Pad-Padshahi 
against the conquerors from the steppes of Central Asia. 

Medieval Indian history in the present area of Maharashtra saw the apotheosis of fort 
architecture and construction during the glories of Shivaji's Maratha empire. Yet, before 1646 
when Shivaji began to assert himself by publishing his own seals at the age of 16 till his 
death in 1680, there was a substantial network of forts that had already been built in 
coastal and western Maharashtra. This state, by the grace of nature, had ideal terrain where the 
architectural extravagances of fort construction could be indulged. The geological outpouring 
of molten lava over the countryside had filled the river valleys of pre-history into plateaus 
and plains. Over the millennium. soft dry rocks were eroded by rain and rivers. but the 
resistance of the harder material gave the geography of Maharashtra a strange uneven shape 
of its own. The Ghats, the irregular rows of the Sahyadri mountains which begin where 
Bombay is now and chase each other into stupendous hills and valleys until they exhaust 
themselves in the golden sands of Goa, serve as excellent sites for the erection of forts. 
The ancient rulers of the peninsula realised this and made full use of the geographical 
features. The proximity of the sea-shore to the rocky hills made it particularly feasible for the 
forts to be constructed at the mouth of a creek or river so that anyone passing the vast 
stretch of open land could be either observed or impeded. 

More than 350 such forts have been built in this part of Maharashtra on strong boulders 
or just off the coast, in the sea itself. The forts of Kanderi. Alibag, Revdanda, Janjira, 
Bankot, Anuangad, Jaigad, Ratnagiri, Deogad and Savaranadurg are examples of 


this kind. 





Forts 

Though the common people believe that most of these forts were built by Shivaji, this 
is not so. Durga in Sanskrit means difficult or impregnable and is the synonym for fort. 
It is possible that many inaccessible places in the Sahyadri hills gave rise to the idea of 
durga and, over a period of time, led to its modern construction. Allusions to forts are found 
in the Vedas and the Shilpa Shastra —the ancient treatise on architecture — describes how the 
Kashyapas developed the art of individual protection which was later transformed into the 
art of collective protection with the conception of ramparts and trenches and other methods 
of defence. 

Shivneri, where Shivaji was born, is likely to have been in the possession of the Buddhists 
during the third century B.C., as evident from the inscriptions on the walls and its huge and 
impressive tanks. In fact, the basement of the temple of Shivabai rests on a Buddhist cave. 
Centuries later, there was a reaction against Buddhism and the influence of the Brahmanical 
cult of Shankaracharya is reflected in the architecture of that period. The representation 
of Ganapati at Redi fort as well as the broken images found in the cells of the same fort 
indicate that it must have been possessed by a Hindu king of the Brahmanical cult. Several 
other forts in western and coastal Maharashtra were probably built by the Hindu king of the 
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Kalachuri, Andhrabhritya Shilahara and 
Yadava dynasties; while forts such as Panhala 
and Satara were built by Bhoja II of the 
. Shilahara family. It is after the Mohammedan 
conquest of the Deccan during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that buildings 
of a distinctive style began to appear within 
these forts. The Mohammedan influence 
becomes clearly discernible in the construction 
of some of the buildings and courtyards of the 
historical forts. When Shivaji conquered these 
forts and repaired them they were recast in 
his own image as at Raigad, Purandar, 
Sinhagad, Vijayadurg. Those of Sindhudurg 
at Malwan and Sadjilkot were entirely built 
by Shivaji. 

The history of forts in Maharashtra reveals 
that many of them existed before Shivaji 
but this great Maratha warrior made full 
use of these forts in his struggle to esta- 
blish his vast empire; he owed his success to 
this network of forts. In their effort to 
establish a new kingdom of their own, the 
Mawlis of Shivaji found the fortresses which 
were situated amongst dangerous precipices 
most useful for their guerilla warfare: to 
hide, to attack the enemy and to retreat. 
Shivaji’s tactics of war are now part of the 
lore and legend of Indian military history. 
The forts of Torna, Raigad, Pratapgad, 
Rangna, Purandar and Sinhagad were useful 
until the days of the Peshwas, when battle- 
fields changed from the rugged forts to the 
huge plains. 

In conformity with the physical features 
of the land, forts were located on the main 
military highways such as the Ankai- 
Tankai—situated on the route from Manmad 
to Ahmednagar—and Balvantgad which 
commanded the Thal pass. Jivadhan, 
Chandan and Hadsal were built overlooking 
the Nana pass and the fort at Ratnagiri 
broods over the difficult Konkan Desh area. 
The Azamtara presided over Satara City 
while that of Purandar near Sasvad, guarded 
the roads leading to Pune. 

In the early period of Maratha history, 
there were about 350 forts. These have been 
broadly categorised into the following types: 
hill forts, sea forts and forts on plains. 
There is also a category of gadhis (small 
residential fortresses). 


Hill Forts (Giridurg) 

The natural contours of geography were 
utilised in the best possible manner wherever 
a sufficiently large area spread over a summit 
of the Sahyadri Range. Since such construc- 
tions were naturally inaceessible from all 
sides, no further fortifications were neces- 
sary. The forts of Sinhagad, Purandar (15 
miles from Pune), Satara, Panhala and 
several others are examples of forts with 
natural defences. From a distance, these 
citadels look gigantic and impressive. And 
their creation was not devoid of architectural 
skill. The fort at Panhala, for instance, where 
the P.W.D. Rest House is presently located, 
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looks like an ordinary fortified mount situated 
on the brow of the hill when seen from the 
bottom of the hill. Yet when viewed from the 
top, the intricate craftsmanship in the deco- 
rative motifs on the arcade of the “Teen 
Darwaza,” on the front portion of the granary 
and on various parts of the “Char Darwaza” 
are evident. The huge four walls, the large 
ponds based on the concept of bathing ghats 
and the temples with deepmalas are all 
exquisite examples of architectural variety. 

For purposes of fortification, the walls 
were often erected in rows. For example, at 
Panhala there are three rows of thick, strong 
walls. On any moonlit night, when the stars 
are very near, the battles of long ago echo 
only in the clatter of the chowkidar's stave 
as he potters about on the verandah outside. 

The forts of Manohar, Manasantosh and 
Sinhagad were places of strategic importance 
that were not fit for habitation since they 
were located at a tremendous height. In 
Raigad, the fort was well protected with forti- 
fied walls on rock and villagers from the 
neighbouring areas could provide supplies. 
The forts were served by large beautifully 
designed wells, tanks and ponds. 

Sea Forts (Jaladurg) 

The local word for sea fort is janjira—a 
corruption of the Arabic word jazirah, mean- 
ing island. Such forts were often built on an 
island within close proximity to the mainland. 
Apart from the advantage of spotting the 
enemy from the water, the occupants of such 
a fort could easily escape to the mainland. 
Other sea forts were generally built on the 
rock-broken coast of the Arabian Sea with a 
creek or a river in the vicinity. The forts 
of Bankot, Gopalgad, Jaigad, Deogad, 
Ratnagiri, Vijayadurg and Alibag are in the 
first category while the forts of Arnala (in 
the Bassein Taluka), Janjira (at Colaba) and 
Sindhudurg (at Malwan) are of the second kind. 

All the forts on the rocky Konkan coast 
command a huge expanse of marine view on 
one side and a similarly large region of 
plateaus on the other. Looming over a creek 
or the mouth of a river, they controlled 
maritime traffic and prevented enemy vessels 
from entering the creek or river by the use of 
guns on the fort. Strangely, huge ditches have 
been cut within the massive walls of the 
fort. Deep ditches cut out of solid rock at 
Vijayadurg and Redi helped to prevent the 
enemy from entering the balle killa, which 
was the innermost citadel. It also protected 
the palaces, temples and other residential 
sites inside the fort. 

The second category of island forts were 
built a few yards away from the sea-shore 
so that, at low tide, many of them could be 
approached from the mainland without the 
help of ferry boats. Because they were tucked 
away almost within the village or on the 
shore, their occupants had an unimpeded 
view of the surrounding countryside and 
could easily observe enemy movements. The 
enemy only discovered the existence of these 


1 Minars or Stambhas, Fort Raigad 
2 Zunzar Machi, Fort Torna 


3 Fort Shivneri (birth place of 
Shivaji Maharaj) 


4 Fort Pratapgad 
5 Fort Lohagad 


6 Shiva Temple 
18th century A.D. 
Mahuli 


7 Fort Vijayadurg (Marine) 


8 Image of Shivaji 
Stone 
Fort Sindhudurg 


9 Main gate of Fort Sindhudurg 
(Marine) 


10 Plan of a typical wada 
11 Facade of a typical wada 


forts when it arrived within the firing range. 
by which time it was too late. The sea-level 
location gave the people in the forts a 
tremendous advantage. Shivaji realised the 
strategic importance of these forts when he 
tried to capture Janjira which belonged to 
Siddhi Johar and, as a counterbalance, built 
the Sindhudurg fort at Malwan and later 
strengthened the defences by adding 
Sarjekot—a small fortress some yards away. 

After Shivaji, the sites of Janjira and Arnala 
were used by pirates as safe retreats and as 
convenient bases for their nefarious operations. 
Forts on the Plains 

High protuberances were selected for build- 
ing plain forts which were used mainly for 
residential purposes. Any river that went 
through the town was channelled for the use 
of the fort—the natural scenery of the banks 
adding to the beauty of the construction. 
River banks were in need of artificial protec- 
tion for strategic value and this was achieved 
through the erection of strong thick walls 
with towers which sheltered the sentinels and 
allowed garrisons to fire at the enemy. They 
contained secret passages built of laterite 
stone which facilitated escape during crisis. 


Forts lacking natural obstacles usually pos- 
sessed deep moats filled with water supplied 
by springs, an adjacent river or a lake. The 
Banda fort is a good ex xample except that no . 
surviving building of architectural merit now 
exists within, apart from a few tombs of 
Bijapur kings. The fortress of Savantwadi 
in Ratnagiri is another superb example of a 
fort built on a plain. The ditch around the 
main structure is more than 150 ft. wide and 
100-200 ft. deep. Its water source was the 
nearby Moti Talav. 

The fort of Solapur, on the other hand. 
does not have the advantage of a river. Its 
architectural characteristics, however, are 
similar. The wall heights varied from 30-70 
ft., depending upon the natural situation of 
the fort. 

In the Redi Vijayadurg forts, the walls are 
as high as 60 ft. while those of Sindhudurg 
and Malwan are about 30 ft. The width of 
these defence walls is 15 ft. This not only 
protected garrisons from direct attack but 
provided a platform from which guns could 
be fired at a besieging army. 

Tremendous expense in the building of huge 
walls was saved with the use of large solid 
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18th century A.D. 


13 Rama Temple 

18th century A.D. 

Tulsi Bagh, Pune 

14 Stucco figures on the shrine 
wall, Khandoba Temple 
mid-18th century A.D. 
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was generally 3 ft. thick, so as to protect the 










sentries and soldiers in action. Such a parapet 
wall with embrasures is surprisingly absent 
at the Panhala fort. 

These wall-constructions were also used as 
stables for horses and elephants, as hidden 
caches for treasures and as places for hiding. 
They were equipped with underground 
tunnels. 

The semi-circular towers, approximately 
30-50 ft. in diameter, gave visual scope for 
all-round aiming and attack. Each door had 
about five loopholes and heavy guns were 
mounted on the towers. Since the towers 
had to be stronger than the other parts of the 
wall, large boulders of stone were fixed to 
secure the foundation and, wherever possible, 
natural rock itself was cut in a semi-circular 
shape to form the base for the towers. This 
can be seen particularly in the towers of the 
Malwan fort, where the semi-circular towers 
are cleverly linked together in a zigzag 


pattern, making it difficult to locate the main 


entrance of the fort. 

A special feature of these forts was the 
parapet wall which was generally 5-6 ft. 
wide. Sometimes two to four loopholes in 
the wall were arranged together so that 
one person could manage them. Alternatively, 


.9-4 holes often had a common outlet which 


allowed several persons to fire through the 
same aperture. 

An important aspect of the architecture 
of these forts was the entrance. Passage gates 
were generally provided on either side of the 


rows of strong walls. The Vijayadurg fort has 


three gates, Redi fort has five; but Sindhu- 
durg and many others on the western coast 
only have one entrance. The main entrance, 
built with great skill at a convenient place 
between the two doors, was generally as 
steep as possible and completely hidden from 


. view. The loopholes and embrasures in the 


towers were so arranged as to lock the whole 
passage leading from the main entrance. The 
width of the passage leading to the main 
entrance was barely 10 ft. and the door of the 
entrance was made of strong metal with 
spikes. This was to prevent elephants, often 
used for such purposes, from ramming these 
doors down. 

The stones used in most of these structures 
were laterite or basalt and granite of medium 
quality. Slate was also employed. For 
Sindhudurg at Malwan only granite stone 
was used. Almost all the forts on the 
western coast are built in laterite. Since 
laterite is softer than metal, no fine moulding 
can be carved and, because of an inherent 


defect in the stone, most of these forts 


have suffered the ravages of time and 
weather. | 
Shivaji fortunately found the rocky island 


of Malwan full of granite, and therefore built. 


his fortress at Sindhudurg with it. Blue basalt 
is used at Panhala and, because of this, the 
fort today is in a fairly good condition. 











wealthy Marathas indulged themselves with 


opulent and aesthetic surroundings. To com- 
pensate for missed opportunities of the earlier '. 
period, they constructed their wadas like 
show-pieces. ۳ 

The word wada refers not only to royal | 
palaces but also to the spacious manors of 
rich businessmen, bankers and sahukars who 
contributed substantially to the development. 
of this style of architecture. | 

Although the wealth of the owner, site and 
material made a difference to its size and 
ornamentation, the basic characteristics 
remain the same. Later Maratha wadas do 
not differ from the earlier Maratha wadas. 
This indicates a continuity of tradition in 
construction techniques such as the system of 
quadrangles and the use of timber frame- 
work. Material used for construction in 
Maharashtra contributed a great deal towards 
transforming foreign influence into a Deccani — 
style. The use of wood for carving and design, — 
instead of stone, gave ceilings an enriched ` 
effect. Most of Maharashtra s wadas were 
built in Satara, Kolhapur, Pune, Wai and 
Nasik. Compared to Rajasthani havelis, the 
wadas are simpler in their style of archi- 
tecture. There were no lawns and gardens 
as in the European manors; or terraces as 
found in Mughal architecture. These wadas- 
were constructed around large and open 
courtyards, giving the appearance of a rectan- 
gular block from the outside. The surround- 
ing protective walls, made of hewn stone and 
baked bricks, had bastions and gates. On the 
doors were huge shutters made of thick 
wooden planks with steel plates to preven 
intrusion; these were opened only on special 
occasions. At the entrance on either side were - 
guardrooms known as devadis, used asa . 
place for storing lamps and weapons. These ` 
guardrooms were often decorated with paint. 
ings depicting Hanuman, Garuda, Dwarapala — 
or other protective dieties from Hinda 
mythology. Sometimes, as at the Vishrambag : 
wada, the guardrooms were situated outside. 

In these buildings many gates were con- 
structed for various purposes. The Mastani 
gateway at the Shaniwar wada was specifi- 
cally built for the Muslim mistress of Peshwa 
Bajirao I which, besides flattering his mistress 
by reserving a gateway for her personal use, 
also served to avoid offending the religious 
sensibility of his Hindu household. Many of 



















the gateways were decorated with frescoes. .۔.‎ 







The most striking wadas were those of — . 
char-chowks (four quadrangels) and ath. 
chowks (eight quadrangles). The cou tyard 
was divided into several square areas and 
open spaces known as chowks. 








which were decorated | 
carved ornamentation. The wada 








` ably designed for the celebration of festivals, ہے‎ 


. religious ceremonies and other functions. 
| The more affluent owners added to its 
. richness by using glass lamps, momdans and 


` chandeliers. The arsa mahal (mirrored hall) 


with its mirror-studded ceiling and walls was 
the most prestigious part of the house. Even 
the owners of modest means aspired to have 
mirrored walls either in a bedroom or a hall. 
Several wadas were equipped with a room 
or a hall known as the asmani mahal, which 
rose above the rest of the structure. The 
Shaniwar wada in Pune was seven storeys 
high and was therefore known as sat-khandi. 
Most wadas also had underground storage 
systems to store arms and ammunitions. One 
of the largest cellers is found in the 
Chandwad palace; it covers the entire 
foundation area. 

Paintings depicting Indian epics and 
Puranic lore in the puja-room, on the walls 
of the divan-khana, the master-bedroom and 
the festival hall were a common feature of 
wadas. Ornamentation was not only for the 
beautification of the structure but also 
served a symbolic function and was executed 
in designated areas. The subtle variations in 
design, painting and ornamentation indicated 
whether the owner belonged to the Brahman 
community, the warrior Maratha community 
or the Sahukar merchant community. The 
fountain in the Shaniwar wada, Rasta 
wada and  Chimanbag show Mughal 
influence and suggest that these structures 
are different from those generally meant for 
a Brahman ruler. Until about fifty years ago, 
the design and construction of the wada 
residential manors was still popular in 
Maharashtra. 


Temples 
With the permanent settlement of the Islamic 
rule in the Deccan in the thirteenth century, 
the classical tradition of religious architecture 
was submerged. The hostile political climate 
discouraged overt manifestation of Hindu 
religious paganism. New temples were not 
built and even the renovation of damaged 
temples did not receive consideration. 
Though the creative activities of the here- 
ditary craftsmen were channelised in other 
areas, they were able to revert back to the 
ancient concepts when, three hundred years 
later, the Marathas asserted themselves and 
the Hindus could then unrestrainedly repair 
and rebuild old shrines and construct new 
ones. The tradition of temple architecture 
re-emerged and found articulation in Maratha 
temples. | 
The Maratha temples were based on the 
Yadava tradition that had prevailed prior 


` to Islamic rule. But soon this style proved 


inadequate for expressing the needs and aspi- 
‘rations of the new patrons—the Maratha 
soldier-aristocrat. These intrepid fighters 
had galloped through various parts of India 
and had been exposed to diverse artistic tradi- 
tions. Under their patronage there developed 





nple had a simple plan: a 
square sanctum sanctorum with a square 
portico and an arcaded timber hall known as 
the sabhamandapa, where the congregation 
could assemble to listen to kirtans (hymns 
sung in praise of the Supreme Being, 
accompanied by music). 

The sabhamandapa was an open hall with 
elegant wooden pillars. The pillars conformed 
to the “cypress order” and they were joined 
by cusped arches. These pillars and the pat- 
terned ceiling gave an ornamented appear- 
ance to the temple interior. 

The most striking feature of these temples 
is the shikhara (spire). It was a pyramidical 
structure with defined storeys. Every storey 
consisted of niches with alternating minarets. 
The niches contained images in them. The 
spire was surmounted by a bulbous dome. 
The design of the spire reveals its mixed 
ancestry: the tiered spire, studded with 
miniature shrines, owes its conception to the 
southern architectural tradition while the 
actual actual treatment of the miniature 
shrines as the pillared niches and the flanking 
minarets can be traced to northern India. 
The harmonising of southern architectural 
concepts with northern decorative devices 
evolved into a unique idiom that is different 
in spirit and expression from its antecedents. 
The strong rhythmic interplay of forms and 
the use of stucco rather than stone for the 
ornamentation of the spire is characteristic 
in these temples. 

The Maratha temple is not complete with- 
out a deepmala (a pillar for lamps). Its 
graceful tapering form with projecting 
brackets for holding lamps provides an 
interesting accent to temple architecture. The 
deepmalas are often of constructed stone 
and sometimes of stucco. 

Some of the important temples have large 
courtyards and are surrounded by thick 
walled ‘enclosures. The inner surface of this 
protective wall is divided into arched cells 
wherein pilgrims could camp. These en- 
closures around temples situated on hill-tops 
give these holy places a fortified appearance. 

Frequently temples are situated on river 
banks with broad paved ghats (steps) leading 
down to the water. This feature was an 
important element of temple architecture 
during the Maratha period and spacious 
platforms are found along river-banks at Wai, 
Toke and Nasik. On festival days pilgrims 
crowd on these ghats, adding to the gaiety 
and the celebration. 

Devotees who could not build temples often 
donated money to build deepmalas in the 
temple enclosure or contributed towards the 
building and maintenance of the ghats. The 
austere grandeur of the Maratha temples are 
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khe name Bombay is derived from "Bombaim," a Portuguese corruption of the 
original name “Mumbai.” Early Portuguese records refer to this port as "Mombaim" که‎ ` 
well as “Bombaim.” The term “Mumbai” is derived from “Mumba Ai" (mother  . 
Mumba)— a name of Mumba Devi, the patron goddess of the Koli (fishermen) community _ 
who were the first inhabitants of these islands. The shrine of the goddess was originally ` 
situated close to the spot now occupied by the Victoria Terminus. It was probably. 
destroyed when Sultan Mubarak of Gujarat overran these islands in ር. A.D. 1320. Rebuilt . 
later, it stood there until about A.D. 1737. It was removed when the Bombay Government 
started to enlarge the fortifications of the Old Town and a new temple was erected at the 2 
present site at Bhuleshwar. E 

In the pre-historic period, Bombay appears to have formed a part of the main ul of 
India, but eventually became separated from it by volcanic erruption into a number of ` 
small islands. These formed a part of Aparanta (northern Deccan). From the Ratnagiri | 
coast in the south, arrived the Bhandaris (toddy tappers). 

Around 800 B.C. the Aryans invaded the Deccan. The inscriptions and the relics in the 
town of Surparaka (Sopara) near Bassein, denote that the Buddhist king, Ashoka, was the 
ruler of this kingdom during the third century B.C. After him came the Mauryas, the _ 
Satavahanas, the Kshatrapas and, thereafter, the Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas. The 
Chalukya king, Mangalraj, founded his capital at Puri on the island of Elephanta in the . 
Bombay harbour. During the rule of the succeeding Shilaharas, a temple at Walkeshwar was built 
at the site where Rama is said to have sojourned on his way to Lanka. The fame of the 
temple and the extraordinary sanctity attached to Shri Gundi (the Holy Rock) in the sea ` 
close by, attracted visitors from Malabar and other parts of western India, so much so that . 
the place came to be called Malabar Point and the hill around it became Malabar Hill. 

This Walkeshwar temple was destroyed either by Sultan Mubarak or the Portuguese. 

Some remnants of Shri Gundi are still visible on the seashore of the Government House, 

Another temple built by the Shilaharas around the same time (A.D. 1060) at Ambernath, — — 
in the Thane District, still exists in a fair state of preservation and is an excellent specimen 
of the temple architecture of that period. After the Shilaharas came the Yadavas of تے‎ 
Deogiri. Legend has it that Raja Bimba or Bhimadev, the scion of the Yadava family, 
founded the capital of his kingdom at Mahim, by bringing with him a small colony of. qut 
people, building houses and temples and planting coconut trees. His numerous retaine 





and followers, who were chiefly Prabhus, Palshikar Brahmans and Panchkalshis, cam ae ہب‎ 
with him and settled around Mahim. The temple of Prabhadevi, his family goddess, bui È 
by him there, was destroyed later during the Muhammedan invasion. The idol of. the 
deity, hidden in a well nearby, was recovered and a new temple at the present site in 
Prabhadevi was built in 1714 by the members of the Prabhu community. E 
The Muhammedan rule lasted from 1348 to 1534. The only architectural legacy of th 
period is the shrine of the saint, Makhdum Fakih Ali Paru in Mahim, today worshipped b 
Konkani Mussalmans. The Portuguese came to India towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
In 1534 they forced Bahadur Shah, Sultan of Gujarat, to cede to the King of Portugal 
and his heirs the city of Bassein, its territories, islands and seas. The Bombay islands thus 
came into Christian possession. The Portuguese divided the islands into Manors, which were 
given as rewards or on nominal rentals to deserving persons who agreed to furnish n ili 
assistance to the King of Portugal in times of necessity. One Mestre Diogo was appai 
the first tenant of such a manor. His successor was the famous physician. and 


























`` Garcia da Orta who paid £85 as annual 


‘Quinta’, or Manor House, built sometime 


quit rent for the lease of the manor. The 


in the sixteenth century, stood upon the 


site of the arsenal inside the Bombay Castle 
now within the Indian Naval 
Establishment, Angre, behind the Town 
Hall. Manor House contained the fine 
library of Garcia da Orta and around the 
house was “a delicate garden voiced to 
be the pleasantest in India.” The house was 
partially burnt during the attacks of the 
Dutch and the English. 

The Portuguese also granted land to 
various Christian religious orders. The 


` Franciscans and the Jesuits built several 

















` በ806 palms growing between the Esplanade 






churches, notable among which were Nossa 
Senhora da Esperanca on the Esplanade, 
demolished by the orders of the 
Government in 1760 and rebuilt 

sometime about 1830 at Bhuleshwar. The 
only sign of its former existence is the 

cross which stands in the maidan, popularly 
known as the Cross Maidan. Other 
important churches were the San Miguel, 
built probably in 1540 in Upper Mahim, 
and the Nossa Senhora de Salvacao 
constructed in 1596 at Dadar and 

known as Portuguese Church. A cross on 
Church Street indicates the location 

of the original church, Nossa Senhora da 
Gloria, in Mazgaon and the Chapel of 
Nossa Senhora da Bom Conselho was at 
Parel (on the site of the Haffkine 

Institute). | 

The Portuguese missionaries spent 
enormous sums on such constructions, far 
beyond the needs of the Christian 
population on the island. They took much 
advantage of the ignorance and poverty 
of the local people: they bestowed all sorts 
of favours and privileges on the converts 
and treated those who refused to be 
converted with disrespect. They forced 
people to labour and treated the workers 
like slaves. The Church executed the 
destruction of local temples and iddls with 
vengeance. 

Portuguese churches of these days have 
later undergone modifications and 
transformations, retaining only the original 
names. The historic monuments of 
Portuguese rule that are still intact today 
are the Bombay Castle Gateway with its 
stone carvings of Portuguese soldiers and a 
colossal ten-foot sundial with a 
grotesque sculpture inside the Castle. 

By the marriage treaty between 
Charles H of Great Britain and Catherine 
Braganza of Portugal, the port and islands 
of Bombay were entrusted to the King 
of Great Britain and came into British 
possession in 1665. mE 

At that time the revenues of Bombay 
were meagre — derived from coconut and 


and Malabar Hill and at Mahim, and also I 


The rest of the island was swampy, barren 
and uncultivated. The population was 
merely 10,000, chiefly composed of 
“outcastes, fugitives and vagabonds,” among 
whom were a small number of fisher-folk 
and husbandmen interspersed with Prabhus, 
Brahmans and Muhammadans. In 1668 
Bombay was transferred, under a Royal 
Charter, to the East India Company at a 
farm rent of £10 per annum. The city was 
to be developed into a port and 
immigration was to be freely encouraged. 
Under the Company, Sir George 
Oxenden, President of Surat, was appointed 
the first Governor of Bombay. When he 
died in July 1669, Gerald Aungier replaced 
him. This generous and wise governor may 
be said to be the real founder of modern 
Bombay. He strengthened its defences, 
settled the land revenue, established law 


courts, founded a mint and coined the first 


rupee, built a hospital, opened a printing 
press, created panchayats and secured 
freedom of trade and worship for all settlers 
of the island. By 1675 the population 
numbered 60,000 which was “more by 
50,000 than the Portuguese ever had.” 

If Bombay was to become a centre of 
trade, it had to have industries and provide 
manufactured goods. For this purpose, 
Aungier encouraged the immigration of 
skilled workers, artisans and traders. His 
tolerant administration instilled confidence 
in people of different communities and the 
Parsis and the Banias of Gujarat, finding 
good scope for their talents, were drawn to 
Bombay. In 1673, Aungier granted a site 
on Malabar Hill to the Parsi settlers to build 
their Tower of Silence and thus removed a 
major handicap in their settlement and 
religious observance. He granted all 
religious privileges to the Bania, Nima _ 
Parakh, and invited his relatives to settle 
on the island. This was a farsighted gesture. 
For, it was these Parsis and Banias, who 
by the dint of their commercial and 
industrial acumen, gradually transformed 
the face of Bombay. Aungier died at Surat 
in June 1677. Though nothing of which he 
built in Bombay remains, much of what he 
planned for the city survives. 

Aungier had resolved to make Bombay a 
place of safety for trade and shipping. He 
had therefore commenced to fortify the 
island by raising Martello towers, 
completing the main fortress and adding 
bastions at strategic points. He also 
strengthened the defence from the west and 
the north by building up Worli, Mahim and 
Sion forts. He proposed the enclosure of the 
town with a wall to secure it against 
invasions. This wall was to extend “from 
Mendham’s Point on the west to Doongari 





from paddy fields on the low-lying grounds. ER 


Point on the east where a small Portuguese. 
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1 His Majesty’s citadel and the 
Fort of Bombay, (April, 1668) 


fort already existed.” This plan eventually 
materialised in 1716 during the 
governorship of Sir Charles Boone. The 
fort, starting from a point to the east of the 
bungalow of the Director of the Royal 
Indian Marine, spanned Rampart Row (then 
known as the Rope-Walk) and, passing the 
Esplanade and Hornby Roads, turned 
eastwards and stopped at Mody Bay near 
Fort Street. These fortifications were 
further extended and strengthened in 
1736; later, in 1739-43, a ditch was 
constructed around the ramparts and in the 
next two decades, bastions, ravelins and 
batteries were added. About 1769, the 
little Doongari Fort of the Portuguese, used 
till then as a prison for debtors and 
criminals, was demolished and a larger 
sturdier Fort George was built in its place. 
The remnants of its walls are still in 
existence at the rear of the St. George’s 


Hospital. The fort covered an area of two 
miles north-south and about 3 to 4 miles 
east-west. It had three main gates: the 
Apollo Gate faced south and was located 
near St. Andrew’s Church; the Church 
Gate, near the present Flora Fountain, 
which served as the main entrance to the 
city; and the Bazaar Gate which stood near 
the north end of Bazaar Gate Street and 
was mostly frequented by the natives and 
traders. The south side, within the fort, was 
occupied by public offices, European 
commercial firms and the European 
Quarters, while the north side was 
occupied by natives—their trading firms and 
residential houses. The ‘Bombay Green’ 
was in the centre. Towards the east were 
the Customs Houses, the Bunder, the Mint 
and also the Bombay Castle. The Banias 
had their houses and temples in the Bazaar 
Gate Street; the Parsis mainly lived in the 
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Parsi Bazaar Street and the Bohras occupied 
the Bora Bazaar Street. The houses in this 
. native locality were virtually wall-to-wall 
constructions; sanitation was primitive and 
the water supply, from wells and open 
tanks, was not only scarce in proportion to 
the population but, in many cases, impure. 
The devastating fire in this part of the Fort 
District in 1803 was therefore a blessing in 
disguise for town planners and sanitary 
reformers. It destroyed 471 houses and did 
damage estimated at Rs. 40 lakhs. The 
Government then appointed a Town 
Committee which drew out a plan for 
rebuilding the town but, those landholders 
anxious to build on the old foundations, 
opposed the plan. Even today the area 
appears congested and vulnerable, with old 
buildings still stubbornly lining the Bazaar 
Gate Road. 

In 1736, the dockyard was extended 
under the supervision of Lowji Nasserwanji 
Wadia, a Parsi shipbuilder from Surat. 
About the year 1770, the extension of the 
town was undertaken whereby crowded 
and insanitary houses were demolished, and 
the Esplanade enlarged and levelled. Every 
encouragement was given to the inhabitants 
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to build their dwellings outside the Fort. 
The East India Company obtained Salsette 
and the adjoining islands in the harbour. 
The trade of Bombay was then mainly 
carried on by sea; 45 bunders and wharves 
surrounded the whole island where small 
and medium country crafts delivered and 
carried away goods of different kinds. The 
principal landing place, however, was near 
the present Old Customs House. The 
barracks, built by the Portuguese for their 
soldiers, were used partly to store goods and 
partly to house the “writers” of the 
Company. The front wing of the building 
appears to have been built in 1714, during 
Governor Aislabie’s time. The Coat of Arms 
of the East India Company, the name of 
the Governor and the year, 1714—cut on 
the stone tablet placed above the entrance, 
which is now covered with a porch—reveals 
the age of the edifice. The building came 
to be used as the Customs House only after 
1802 and was considerably improved and 
extended with an addition of an upper 
storey in 1895. 

Another house close by which has 
survived the developments in Bombay 
during the last 250 years is the Admiralty 


2 Rampart Row, West 
(formerly The Ropewalk, 1895) 
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House —now near the Cama Hall. It was 
owned by Governor Hornby, and was 
devoted to the use of the ` 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet in India 
from 1770 to 1795. From 1786 to 1879 
the Mayor's Court, styled as High Court in 
1862, occupied the premises. Later, the 
building was rented to the Great Western 
Hotel. À marble plaque at the entrance 
records this history with pride. 

The Church Gate of the Fort derived its 
name on account of its vicinity to the first 
Anglican Church on the island—St. Thomas 
Cathedral. The church was commenced in 
1715 and completed in 1718. It was 
inaugurated for service on Christmas Day, 
1718. The church was built by the 
unstinted efforts of the Reverend Richard 
Cobbe who raised money by public 
contribution. The church, a simple but 
commodious structure, had a steeple which 
terminated in a kind of lantern. The belfry, 
halfway up the steeple, contained the bell 
gifted by Governor Boone which was cast 
in Bombay. In 1853 the Church of St. 
Thomas became the Cathedral. To 
commemorate the event, the tower was 


heightened and enlarged. The old belfry 


was replaced by the present tower, and 

a clock with four copper dial plates 

and double hands was fixed at the 

base of the upper tower. The 

Cathedral has monuments of historical 
interest around walls and artistic memorials 
in marble in the transept. A beautiful 
decorative fountain outside the west 
entrance is a gift of Sir Cawasji Jehangir 
Readymoney. 

The Mint was situated towards the north 
of the Castle. The building, inspired by 
Greek architecture, was constructed in 
1829 on land reclaimed from the sea under 
the Mody Bay Reclamation Scheme. 
Initially the mint worked on three steam 
engines and the coins were struek by 
means of hammer and anvil. The first 
Bombay rupee was coined in 1672 and it 
bore the arms of the East India Company. 

The Town Hall was previously housed in 
several places, the last one being the central 
hall of the Hornby House. The proposal to 
build a separate building was mooted in 
1793 but did not gain support of the 
government. Sir James Mackintosh, the 
chief Recorder of the Company, organised 
a meeting of the prominent citizens in 
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November, 1804 to discuss the founding of 
the ‘Literary Society of Bombay’. His 
‘recommendation was accepted at once. He 
later proposed the construction of a building 
wherein the library and the museum could 
be established. The building was also to 
include a hall for public lectures, meetings 
and functions. His suggestion to raise the 
funds for the building by floating a lottery 
was accepted by the Company. The amount 
of money from three such lotteries was 
enough to make a beginning. But, within 
two years, the amount had been spent on 
the construction and a new lottery had to be 
floated in 1823, which failed to realise 
enough money. In 1826 the Government 
took charge of the project and, after 
negotiations, construction was resumed in 
1829 and completed in 1833. The building 
is 260 feet long and 100 feet wide. The 
main entrance to the Central Town Hall is 
from the west, accessible by a flight of 30 
wide stone steps. The building consists of a 
high basement and an upper storey. The 
broad portico and facade of the building 
are influenced by Greek revival 
architecture. The south-east wing contains 
the Darbar Hall, smaller in size, which was 
formerly used to hold levies of the 
Governor and the meetings of the 
Governor’s Council. On some occasions the 
hall was used for holding matriculation and 
university examinations. The first 
convocation to confer degrees upon four 
graduates was held here under the 
Presidentship of Sir Bartle Frere on May 
151, 1862. Another historic event 
associated with the Hall is the reading of 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 on 
November Ist by the Governor Lord 
Elphinstone from the topmost steps of the 
Town Hall amidst pomp and pageantry. 





During the tenure of Lord Elphinstone, 
the Vihar Water Works were opened in 
1861, which after the great water famine 
of 1824, gave to the town, for the first time, 
plenty of good water. The Elphinstone 
Reclamation Scheme also helped to expand 
the area of the islands. 

Except these few imposing buildings, the 
Fort at that time was described as looking 
like “a large basket stuffed so full of goods 
that they threatened to tumble out of it.” 
Sir Bartle Frere who assumed charge as the 
Governor of Bombay in April 1862, found 
the town “ill-built, ill-drained, very dirty 
and very unhealthy. Land for building was 
urgently required by the rapidly increasing 
population and space for more airy streets 
and houses.” Lord Elphinstone and Sir 
George Clerk had appointed numerous 
committees to study the problem and the 
committees, one and all, had recommended 
the demolition of the high Fort walls as a 
primary step in that direction. Bartle 
Frere, concurring with this suggestion, 
ordered the removal of “the obsolete 
fortifications and the old ramparts and 
insanitary moat.” 

Sir Bartle was not contented with mere 
demolition; he was more interested in the 
creation of a new, attractive and 
well-planned Bombay. Bartle Frere picked 
up the reins where they had been left by 
Lord Elphinstone and urged on the chariot 
of improvement at head-long speed to the 
terror and indignation of the Government 
of India, who however, thanks to the broad 
basis on which all schemes for public 
improvements were then framed, were 
forced reluctantly to sanction them until 
the appearance of the city had been 
marvellously changed. The principal 
improvements were in the areas of 


5 View of the J. J. Hospital — e 
and the Babula Tank (1864) 
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reclamation, communications and public 
buildings. The reclamations were effected 
from Apollo Bunder to Colaba on the 
south-west, from Customs House to Sewree 
and from Colaba to the foot of Malabar 
Hill. These reclamations, in addition to 
gaining a vast area of land, resulted in the 
improvement of sanitary conditions in the 
city and made the life of the masses 
convenient and comfortable. In improving 
the communications systems, Bartle Frere 
built up and renovated 35 roads across the 
town with broad footpaths and bordered 
them with trees. He also gave directions to 
lay out gardens and planted enclosures at 
suitable spots. The notable amongst these 
are the Victoria Gardens, the University 
Gardens, the Elphinstone Circle Garden 
and the Northbrook Garden. While pulling 
down the fort walls, Bartle Frere planned to 
build a new town on the Esplanade 

with imposing public buildings of proper 
perspective and structural excellence. 

For this he invited several eminent 
international architects. Although all the 
buildings could not be completed during his 
tenure, he had scrupulously supervised their 
layout and details such as the use of stone 
and marble, as well as the size and shape 
of arches, domes, minarets and the 
sculptural work in each case. In course of 
time these plans resulted in a complex of 
magnificent public buildings in the 

western part of the Fort area. There was no 
scope to align the eastern part as it was 
already occupied, and the northern 
part—the Bazaar Gate area— was too 
crowded with no space for any new 
construction. The reclaimed area of the. 
Mody Bay provided room for trading houses 
and shipping companies. In short, the 
whole of the Fort area, even after the 


improvements and modifications, remained 
as before, the business centre of the town of 
Bombay. The British officers, civil servants ; 
and proprietors of the business houses now 
shifted to the improved and widened airy 
environs of Colaba, away from the 

insanitary and polluted native town 

in the north. 

The Defence Line, drawn 800 yards 
away from the Fort walls, had alienated 
the White Town within, from the Black 
Native Town outside. The native town 
then was a mass of thick vegetation 
interspersed with the thatched houses or 
low huts of the tillers of the soil. The 
characteristic trees of certain areas have 
been responsible for their place-names: for 
example, Borbhat in Girgaum was derived 
from Ber trees; Vadala and Vadali (which 
later became Varali or Worli) from the 
Banian Groves; Chinchpokli and Chinch 
Bandar from Tamarind trees; Babula Tank 
and Babulnath from Babul trees; Taddeo 
and Tadwadi from Brab Garden; Bhendi 
Bazaar from the Bhend tree; Phanaswadi 
from the Jackfruit tree; Ambewadi from 
mango groves, Kelewadi from the banana 
plantations. Most of the groves were natural 
and their produce was barely enough for 
the subsistence of the people. The 
insanitary conditions on the island sapped 
the energies of the people and many of 
them suffered from diseases and sickness. 

The seven isles were pockets of land 
separated by stinking marshes and swamp 
lands “upon which the sea had so gained 
with the eruption that it almost divided the 
island in two and made the roads 
impassable.” The obvious solution was to 
fuse the isles into an integral land mass by 
a massive series of reclamations. The first 
work of magnitude undertaken in this 
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7 The Queen's statue and 
the Central Telegraph building® 


direction was the construction of a vellard 
between Mahalaxmi and Worli. The 


addition to these internal roads, were the 
causeways: the Sion Causeway built by 


. advantages of breaching the onslaught of 
the sea were envisaged by the great 
Governor Hornby, who inspite of all 
opposition from the Directors of the East 
India Company, carried out the project. 
This piece of reclamation, so appropriately 
named Hornby Vellard — “the legacy of a 
man who defied the penny-pinching 
instincts of his superiors” — effectively 
welded the eastern and western shores of 
the island into one vast area and made ‘the 
Flats’ habitable and transport feasible. 

With the sea shut out, the filling of all 
low-lying land was taken up so that it would 
be fit either for agriculture or for building 
houses. This was largely helped by the 
construction of roads which were, in effect, 
embanked causeways. The first of these was 
Bellassis Road, built in 1793 by the poor 
driven from Surat in that famine year out of 
funds raised by public subscription. A good 
deal later came Grant Road through 
surroundings which were practically open 
country. It was opened to the public in 
1839. Clerk Road and Haines Road, across 
the Flats, were built in the 1860s. Ripon 
Road appeared in the 1880s. Foras Road 
perpetuates in its name this interesting 
phase of development by roadmaking. In 


Governor Duncan in 1805 which has led to 
the gradual silting of the creek between 
Bombay and Trombay; the Lady Jamsetjee 
Causeway between Mahim and Bandra, 
built in 1845; and the Colaba Causeway 
which was commenced in 1835 and 
completed in 1838. 

When, in 1804, the Defence Line cleared 
off an area of 800 yards from the Fort walls, 
the residential buildings thereupon were 
demolished and the affected persons were 
shifted to Government lands. The settlements 
at Khara Talao, Kumbharwada, Kamathipura, 
Khetwadi and eastern Bhuleshwar were put 
up at this time. The open area of Mandvi 
also soon came to be populated. Most of the 
residents were poor and the buildings that 
cropped up in the absence of control were 
unhygienic and ill-ventilated. The sea-faring 
Muslims were accommodated near the Fort 
while the Telugu and Kamathi Hindus closed 
up at Kumbharwada and Kamathipura. 
Other parts of the island came to be filled 
in with houses erected without any consi- 
deration — legal, material or environmental. 
Thus, wadis or oarts grew up at Girgaum, 
Thakurdwar, Phanaswadi, Mazgaon, 
Poibavdi, Parel and Mahim. 

In 1829, the Government House was 
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shifted to Parel. Since then, the area from 
Byculla to Parel and Chinchpokli attracted 
the attention of the elite and they built 
palatial houses there. Many of these have 
been demolished in the last thirty years. 
Among those that still exist is the 
beautiful ‘Sans Souci’ mansion of the 
Sassoon family — now the Massina Hospital, 
Byculla. With the growth of industry and 
the provision of amenities, the town soon 
began to fill up and vegetation diminished. 
Roads were laid and dusty pathways 

were improved into cobbled streets 

and asphalt roads. 

The Municipal Act was passed in 1872 
and the first Municipal elections were held 
in July 1873, thus entrusting the civic 
administration to a Municipal Corporation 
of 64 members. Considerable progress was 
made thereafter in sanitation and 
communication. Bombay City received its 
water supply from Vihar Lake in 1860 
which was later augmented by the Tulsi 
Lake. Tansa, Bombay’s main source of 
water supply was available in 1892. The 
drainage problem was also soon tackled 
properly and systematically. The Bombay 
Gas Company was established in 1862 
and in 1886 the main thoroughfares — 
Esplanade, Churchgate and Bhendi 
Bazaar — were brightened with gas lamps. 
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Prior to that, kerosene lamps were used 
for street lighting. Electric power for 
illuminating the streets became available 
in 1908. Almost two decades later electric 
power was employed for domestic and 
industrial purposes. 


Transport and Communications 
At first, movement within the islands 
was done by horses and palanquins. In the 
late seventeenth century, when the islands 
were connected, bullock-carts known as 
recklas were initially used for transport. 
The overland telegraph came to Bombay 
in 1864. The telegraph cables, operated by 
the Indian Radio and Cable Communication 
Co. Ltd., linked Bombay with England via 
Aden and Gibralter and with Africa via 
Seychelles. In 1853 the Bombay 
Government established inland telegraphic 
communications between Bombay and 
other parts of India. The Central 
Telegraph Office building was built 
in 1874 at Flora Fountain. 
The Oriental Telephone Company, a 
private enterprise, was, in 1881. 
entrusted with the work of organising 
telephone service in Bombay; but, as it 
could not raise enough capital, the Bombay 
Telephone Company took over the project. 
In June 1883, this company established 
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. The company erected a building for its - 
"central exchange at Home Street (Fort) 
- in 1906. By this time the underground 
cable scheme had already commenced. 
In 1929 the company switched over from 
- the manual to the automatic system. 

The postal service in the earlier years 
was not a public venture. In 1787, the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company appointed a Postmaster in 
Bombay to organise regular communication 
with Fort St. George, Madras. Later, in 
1794, a General Post Office for the 
Presidency was established. Messengers 
were employed to deliver letters throughout 
the town and collect a delivery fee of 4 
annas upon all letters from Europe, but no 
postage was charged upon letters to and 

from subordinate stations in the Presidency. 
It was not until 1854 that the postage 
stamp was introduced. Around the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Meherwandaru 
Naoroji, more popularly known as 
Postwalla, privately undertook the postage 
of letters for the public at a fee of one pice 
per letter. He had maintained a staff of 
clerks for the benefit of those who could not 





Byculla Education Society, Ganpat 
Krishnaji Press, the Imperial and the 
Oriental Presses, the Indu Prakash, the 
Jam-e-Jamshed, the Akbar-i-Soudagar, and 
the Darpan Press. By 1878 the number 
increased to 53 including the Government 
Central Press and 48 other vernacular 
presses. The Nirnayasagar Press, founded 
by Javaji Dadaji around 1869 attained 
international fame for its Devanagari 


` typography and diacritical marks. 





. Enterprising Personalities — | 
— Ship-building was one of the first industries 
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particularly to Lavji Nusserwanjee Wadia. 
Having served the East India Company for 
35 years, Lavji was brought to Bombay to 
build the docks, the first in 1754, the 
second in 1762 and the third in 1765. For 
the next 40 years, the Wadia sons and 
grandsons maintained and enlarged these 
as the need arose. One of the family, 
Jamshedji Bomanji Wadia built battleships 
and frigates for the British Royal Navy, 

as well as merchant ships for the East India 
Company. The first ship launched for the 
Bombay Marines by the Wadia family was 
in 1735 and the last was in 1881. 

Although Bombay was fortunate to be 
governed by a successive string of 
administrators, it is not the efforts of the 
government alone which went into the 
making of this great city. Indian 
communities who also loved the city 
ardently have, in equal measure, spent 
themselves and their wealth towards its 
advancement and embellishment. 

Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, a merchant 
prince, was the first Indian to be knighted 
by his sovereign as well as the first on 
whom the dignity of a baronet was 
conferred. Such recognition was wholly due 
to his beneficent philanthropy and his 
unswerving loyalty to the Crown. He began 
his life in Bombay as an orphan, selling 


“empty bottles from door to door. But, after 


a year, he migrated to China and within 
eight years, established himself as a keen 
and wealthy tradesman. Having suffered the 
pangs of poverty, Sir Jamsetji set out to 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick and the 
poor. He contributed liberally to raise the 
J. J. Hospital, the first of its kind in 
Bombay. He founded the J. J. School of Art, 
now recognised as one of the finest 
institutions of its kind in the country. He 
was the first Indian director of the G.I.P. 
Railway and his bas-relief appears on the 
central gable of Victoria Terminus. He 
built and endowed various hostelries, had 
wells sunk, tanks enlarged and bridges built 
in the villages of Gujarat for the poor. 
His greatest service to the country was the 
financing of the Poona Bund and Water 
Works, the first in India. 

Framji Cawasji, a contemporary of 
Sir Jamsetji and owner of forty ships was 
a thriving trader of Indian goods with 
Burma and China. A member of the Board 
of Education, he contributed substantially 
to the spread of learning in the native 
community. The Dhobi Talao, as its name 
indicates, was a big tank, formerly, used for 
washing clothes. During the severe 
water-famine of 1822, Framji dug up two 
wells in that vicinity and, on the —— = = 
















a cost of Rs. 25,000. 

Another great citizen of Bombay was 
Jagannath Shankarshet, endearingly known 
as “Nana” Shankarshet. A statesman of rare 
political sagacity and a social reformer of 
great constructive mind, he was the first 
Hindu gentleman to be honoured by 
Sir Bartle Frere with a non-official seat in 
the Bombay Legislative Council in 1863. 
He was connected with virtually every 
important venture and institution of 
his time. Along with Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy 
and Framji Cawasji, he started, in 1822, 
the Native Education Society through which 
the Elphinstone High School was born. 

He encouraged women’s education and, 
against all orthodox opposition, gave room 
in his own wada for the girls’ school started 
by Dr. Wilson, a Scottish missionary. Nana 
sponsored the educational activities of the 
Student’s Library and Scientific Society 
which founded seven girls’ schools for 
Maharashtrian and Gujarati pupils. One of 
these institutions, housed at the rear 

of his wada, was given free accommodation 
and the deficit in its budget paid by Nana. 
The school was named after him and still 
functions on the same premises. Nana was 
instrumental in the founding of the Grant 
Medical College and was responsible for 
promoting medical education in Marathi. 
Similarly, he introduced legal education in 
Marathi. Nana’s temple, Nana Chowk, and 
the indispensable Sonapur exist as 
memorials to this great man. 

Sir Cawasji Jehangir Readymoney was 
the descendant of a long line of Parsi 
bankers who deservedly earned the 
pseudonym of Readymoney” as much by 
their scrupulous integrity as by their 
success in trade. In 1857 he built, at a 
cost of Rs. 66,000, the noble civil 
hospital at Surat and, in 1863, 
he erected the Opthalmic Hospital at 
Byculla, spending Rs. 97,000. The beautiful 
Civil Engineering College at Pune and the 
European Strangers’ Home at Bombay 
would never have been called into existence 
but for his munificence. The superb 
University Hall and the gothic Elphinstone 
College Building were founded by him. He 
also erected drinking fountains throughout 
Bombay. The beautiful fountain at the 
entrance of St. Thomas Cathedral, and 
another more embellished one inside the 
Crawford Market, exhibit his philanthropy 
and artistic taste. In 1860 he was appointed 
Income Tax Commissioner and, in 1872 he 
was knighted in appreciation of his 
generous charities. His adopted son and 
successor was also knighted in his own 
right in 1895. He was made a Baronet in 
1908, the third Indian to be so honoured. 
He also ran a large business in cotton and 


| donated liberally to charity and to 





E emergence of good water, built the tank at 


attended the first and second Round Table ` 


elected President of the 1906 session o 







education. He built the Sir Cawasji | 
Jehangir Hall in Bombay and financed t 


Readymoney Wing at the Imperial Inst 
in London. He was elected a Member of 8 e 
Central Legislative Assembly in 1930 and 








Conferences. E 
Jamshedji Tata, who initiated Tata Mills, — | 
was also the innovator of the steel industry 
in this country. The firm of Tata Sons, 
founded in 1887, later developed into the 
House of Tatas, comprised of manifold 
industrial ventures, and is still a 
significant force in India. Jamshedji also 
took keen interest in the development of. UE 
Bombay and was the first to initiate modem 
housing in the city. He persuaded the 
Municipality to reclaim the malarial 
swamps in Salsette and to allow him to 
build suburban villas in Bandra, Mahim and 
Juhu Tara. He was also the first to give i 
Bombay a luxury hotel—the Taj Mahal—as 
well as give India her first scientific 
institution— the Institute of Science at 
Bangalore. > 
Jamshedji is remembered for three major - 
contributions to Indian commerce and E 
industry. It was his vision which bore fruit . 
in the hydro-electric works at Lonavala and 
it was he who gave India her first scientif 0 
institution, the Indian Institute of Science at 
Bangalore. The House of Tatas founded _ 
later, the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, - 
the Tata Memorial Hospital for Cancer and 
the Tata Institute of Fundamental Rese: ۳ 
When the Jama Masjid was shifted to its 
present site around 1837, it was almost - 
entirely reconstructed by the devout 
Muhammed Ali Rogay, a Konkani | 
Mussalman. Another notable member of 
this community was Muhammed Ibrahim ` 
Makheb connected with many academic - di 
institutions and possibly the first writer fa ہے‎ 
grammar of Marathi. Later in the century, 
Badruddin Tyabji presided over one of the 
sessions of the Indian National Congress. 
In appreciation of his good work, the 
Government appointed him as a judge of 
the Bombay High Court in 1895. 
An upsurge of political interest among 
Indian intellectuals occurred around the Be 
middle of the nineteenth century. Those imo 
Bombay formed the Bombay Association | 
under the leadership of Dadabhai N aoroji. 
The first president of the Association was 
Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy and the two ۱ 
secretaries were Naoroji Furdoonji and - 
Dr. Bhau Daji. Its successor, the Bombay 
Presidency Association was established 00 
in 1885, a few months before the founding 
of the Indian National Congress. The th ree 
Parsis most closely associated with | 
the National Movement were Dadabhai B 
Naoroji, Sir Phirozshah Mehta and a 
Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha. Dadabhai was ጋ 
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s Indian National Congress during which he 
` .. demanded 'Swaraj' for India. He was also 
; elected to the Bombay Municipal Council 





— - and his writings in this connection 








awakened the people to many causes of 
social and civic reforms. 

Phirozshah Mehta, influenced to a great 
extent by Dadabhai's ardent nationalism 
and sincere social work, was elected a 
member of the Town Council of Bombay 
and of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 


In 1911 Lord Willingdon appointed him as 


Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University. 
He demanded "teaching universities" and 
suggested administrative reforms in the 
Senate. In 1913 Phirozshah founded the 
Bombay Chronicle. 

Many others contributed significantly 
towards the formation of Bombay. David 
Sassoon, from the small Bene-Israeli 
community, hailing from Baghdad, made his 
fortune in Bombay. He built a synagogue 
for his community and established schools 
for educating the masses, a reform school 
for juvenile delinquents at Matunga and the 
Sassoon Mechanics Institute for encouraging 
technical education. 

From the Gujarati community, 
Premchand Roychand donated over Rs. four 
lakhs towards the building of the University 













adjoining it. Gokuldas Tejpal built a 
hospital for the poor and a pathshala for 
imparting Sanskrit learning. Sir Mangaldas 
Nathoobai donated lavishly to the University 
for establishing scholarships at all levels of 
education. Meanwhile, Mulji Jetha created 
the largest market in the city for wholesale 
textiles and Varjivandas Madhavdas 
constructed the imposing Madhav Baug and 
included a trust fund for its expenses. 


"Karsandas Mulji, a social reformer, wrote 


a number of articles in Gujarati exposing 
the loose behaviour of the Vallabh Panth 
gurus and attacking the implicit 
acceptance of such religious traditions. He 
condemned child-marriage, promoted 
widow-remarriage and sponsored female 
education. Another visionary tradesman 
was Damodardas Sukhadwalla. He donated 
liberally to educational activities and 
propagated social reform. To establish the 
first free public library in Bombay, 

he spent three lakhs and provided liberal 
funds for its management. 

After Dr. Garcia da Orta, two doctors 
who took deep interest in the study of 
medicinal plants and pursued research 
to test their efficacy were Dr. Bhau Daji 
Lad and Dr. Sakharam Arjun Raut. 

Dr. Sakharam Arjun had written a book — 


perhaps the first of its kind, enumerating 

` the various common and uncommon plants 
with their technical and common names, 
uses and places of origin. Dr. Bhau Daji, a 


doctor by professio 















secretary of the Bombay Association at 
one time. Recognising the utility of a 
museum as a powerful medium of 
education, he sponsored the establishment 
of the Albert Museum in the Victoria 
Gardens. The garden there was not merely 
a place of recreation but a type of 
greenhouse for the cultivation and study 
of plants from all over the world. He had 
discovered an herbal cure for leprosy which 
he prescribed for many patients with good 
results. Unfortunately, the details thereof 
have been lost. 

Amongst other contemporaries, 
V. N. Mandalik and K. T. Telang, both 
scholars of independent mind, need 
mention. Mandalik was a linguist specialised 
in Sindhi, Sanskrit, Persian and English. 
He was the Founder-Editor of the 
Anglo-Marathi weekly, Native Opinion. 
Mandalik had a fetish for systematic work 
and his name was a synonym for 
punctuality. K. T. Telang was a profound 
Sanskrit pandit and luminary of Law who 
translated the Bhagwad Gita—a project 
entrusted to him by the orientalist, 
Max Mueller. It is internationally recognised 
for its clarity and commendable perspicuity. 
His legal acumen was most useful in the 
drafting of the Bombay Municipal Act along 
with Phirozshah Mehta. Telang was 
connected with the Indian National 
Congress since its foundation in 1885. But 
later when he was appointed High Court 
Judge in 1889, he severed his connection 
with the political movement. He was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University in 1893 but he did not survive 
long to participate in the office. 
Bombay has grown in age and in size but it 
has not lost its individuality and its peculiar 
culture: Bombay is a curious blend of 
contradictions. It has assimilated all that is 
new and good and yet it has not given up 
the old and the sound. There is the radar 
at the Sahar Airport, the Apsara at 
Trombay, the T.V. tower at Worli and the 
packaging contrivances in the Docks. And 
yet the oil lamp brightens the Prongs 
Lighthouse, the victorias ply in the 
streets, the fisherwoman brings her catch 
to your door and the kulfiwalla shouts 
himself hoarse at night in your lane. This 
is the Bombay which once raised the 
magnificent Gateway of India to welcome 
the British Sovereign and it is the 
same Bombay that gave a clarion call 
to the British to “quit India.” Bombay 
is enigmatic but it is still stable and 
stubborn. Bombay may change in the years 
to come but it will always continue to 
remain one of the most memorable cities 
of the world. _ በ 


social and educational ventures. He x 
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o more enduring memorial to the British Raj’s response to the Indian environment 
may be found than in the architecture that the Raj raised and left behind. E 
This is as true of the Indian subcontinent as a whole as it is of its component areas . 
geographical units large enough to encompass separate countries elsewhere in the 
world— and Maharashtra provides through its buildings and monuments a distinctive regiona 
example and setting. _ | ከ 

Already rich in archaeological and architectural monuments affording an imposing vista 0: 
man’s history, Maharashtra happens to have caught in its architectural mirror the fine 
reflection of the British Raj’s cultural and commercial self-confidence in nineteenth centu 
India. Economic power, reinforced with the guiding hand of Governor Sir Bartle Frere, saw to 
that most of the best examples of the new architecture were located in Bombay. The res 
is an astonishing concentration of High Victorian Gothic expressed in public and priva 
buildings of great splendour and considerable sophistication. E 

The sophistication was not confined to external features, though after the 1860s these begar 
to incorporate the superlative craftsmanship of western India’s traditional stone-masons a 
sculptors. It was a part of conscientious effort by British building engineers and archite 
to adapt and evolve an architecture suitable to their historical situation in an alien climate. 

We may distinguish four basic formulations of this tradition of architectural adaptation te 
climate which was frequently described as hostile and to an environment which, both in it 
teeming population and tropical flora and fauna, was felt by many British pioneers to contribute te 
a febrile, hothouse state of unmanageable disorder. The frequent description of congested Indian | 
domestic urban settlements as ‘The Black Town’ — from which planners of cantonments and civil z 
lines antiseptically distanced their town scapes— pre-eminently focussed this point of view. — ٤٠ے‎ 

Out of disorder therefore the requirements of power required order. Who else could give — 
the lead when it came to a public expression of the spirit of each successive age of the 
British Raj but the military engineers and the Public Works Department (P.W.D.) architects — 
in Government employ? The earliest formulation, apart from specialised military fortifications, —— | 
crystallised an indigenous domestic structure into a standardised, permanent and up-graded - — 
dwelling known universally as a bungalow. A high plinth raised the ground level on which .- 
were erected the walls containing living or office quarters, the whole surrounded often on 
all four sides by a verandah overhung by a pitched roof which was thatched or, later, _ 
more often tiled. It was usually a single-storey dwelling but was often elaborated to rise to 
two. Regional styles developed and the bungalow became a more complex and often grand 
structure as occasion demanded. In western India one has now to scour the small-town — 
mofussil to identify these remnants of a pioneer style. Few grand bungalows survive in _ 
developing Bombay —the graceful early nineteenth century Banquet Hall at Raj Bhavan on 
Malabar Hill 15 one—but mofussil settlements like Pune are still graced with nineteenth 
century cantonment and private bungalows of much charm. Se: 

As the empire progressed, building activity in India not surprisingly followed the inspiratioi 
of architectural currents in Britain and the classical idiom of the late eighteenth centur 
and the early Regency period. In India the prime examples of this development are the mam 
palatial public buildings of Calcutta. Remnants of this classical tradition, interlocked with 
regional versions of the bungalow, became a common feature of domestic British architectur 
all over British administered India. In Bombay few examples survive—the Government Min 
designed in 1820 by Major John Hawkins of the Royal Engineers and the aesthetic: 
successful former Town Hall and present Central Library designed in 1833 by Colonel Thoma 





































° Cowper. The former has purely Ioni detail 


whilst the latter presents an exterior with an 
extensive Doric facade. In 1863 the orientation 
of this imposing building was felicitously 
incorporated in the circular garden develop- 
ment that was to become Elphinstone (later 
re-named Horniman) Circle, affording a view 


from the Town Hall steps axially through the 


Circle to the Arabian Sea. The late eighteenth 
century private bungalow-mansion which 
became the old Government House on Apollo 
Street is another fine extant example. It is 
in dire need of restoration, as are Charles 
Forbes’ house and several later eighteenth 
century town buildings which lend much charm 
to the urban back-street setting bounded by 
Military Square Lane, Forbes Street and 
Ropewalk Lane off K. Dubash Marg. 

Early nineteenth century churches in India 
also reflect this classical inspiration and in 
Bombay the Georgian Style is evident in 
St. Andrew’s Church, built in 1818 opposite 
the present Dockyard as well as in Christ's 
Church, Byculla completed in 1835. In 1825 
Bishop Heber consecrated the Georgian St. 
James’ Church at Thane as well as the oldest 
church in the Deccan, the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Ghorpuri in Pune. This Georgian 
structure has a charming interior, its light 
inside partially modified by double-glazing and 
its nostalgic ambience heightened by tattered 
regimental standards preserved on the walls. 
A Royal Engineer, Colonel Trotter, designed 
the stained-glass east window. The steeple 
was renewed in 1982. 

The oldest British church in Bombay, 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral readied for use in 1718, 
is a mixture of successive styles culminating 
in a Gothic tower in 1838 and a Gothic chancel 
inside which was part of an 1860 renovation 
by the Government architect, James 
Trubshawe. Few people know of the striving 
for quality which some of these renovations 
envisaged—one of Britain’s most celebrated 
architectural designers, William Butterfield, 
was commissioned to design its chancel paving 
but financial stringencies allowed only a part 
of Butterfield’s 1872 tiled paving design to be 
implemented. Another distinguished Victorian 
architect, Sir Gilbert Scott, designed the Gothic 
fountain in front of the Cathedral’s entrance. 

Mumbai, universally known as Bombay, 
established itself as the urbs prima in Indis 
of the nineteenth century Raj heyday. By the 
mid-1850s Bombay achieved this architec- 
turally by making a technological, stylistic and 
revolutionary leap into the then contem- 
porary present. This occurred after the first 
church in India built according to the 
neo-gothic principles adumbrated by the 
Ecclesiologists was constructed in Bombay, 
between 1847 and 1857; and when, by 
1868, Bombay’s first iron-frame, semi- 
prefabricated construction —the old Watson’s 
Hotel, the Esplanade Mansions of today — was 
erected from a design by R. M. Ordish on a 
prime site overlooking the Esplanade. The 
church is St. John’s Afghan Memorial Church 














it has been for over a century for those at 





sea. Views of it from within the city now 
reveal the insensitivity with which sub- 
sequent building development has dwarfed 
its scale. 

This brings us to the high-water mark of 
British public architectural policy during the 
Raj—the grand era of Victorian Revival 
Gothic. It is to be encountered in numerous 
manifestations in the larger towns of western 
India but the finest collection of these 
buildings in the world is rightly identified in 
Bombay. 

The Gothic Revival Style with its open 
balconies, staircases, galleries and verandahs 
acclimatised itself naturally in sub-tropical 
India and so survived functionally long after 
it had given way in England to less exotic 
domestic traditions. 

Most of these buildings in western India 
were constructed by the P.W.D., a service 
instituted in 1854 to meet development 
demands. Construction was from local 
materials such as Deccan trap stone, blue 
Kurla basalt, red Bassein sandstone and 
Porbandar sandstone. The architects were 
Englishmen either in the service of the 
P.W.D. or Government or occasionally con- 
tracted from private practice. Although 
mostly resident in Bombay they were in touch 
with the latest currents of architectural thinking 
of the time in Britain and they imbued 
Bombay’s later nineteenth century public 
buildings with the spirit of A.W.N. Pugin. Yet 
there was a conscious formal effort in their work 
to evolve a distinctive architectural synthesis 
combining avant-garde principles of Gothic 
Revivalism with their perception of the 
indigenous idiom of Hindu and Muslim archi- 
tecture. The Mechanics’ Institute, whose 
striking yet relatively small-scale neo-Gothic 
premises now house the David Sassoon Library, 
contributed to the intellectual climate by 
offering awards for architectural design which 
were advertised in The Bombay Builder, itself 
a reflection of the favourable local conditions 
for architectural practice at that time. 

The impetus given by Governor Bartle 
Frere achieved significance in 1862 with the 
final dismantling of Bombay’s Fort walls and 
bastions. The land thus cleared provided 
opportunities for development and_ the 
deployment of architects. It was no coincidence 
that by 1862 there was an amalgamation of the 
P.W.D. with the older military cadre of Royal 
Engineers, thus strengthening an all-India 
service. In the same year Frere also announced 
a plan for the construction of some fourteen 
public buildings, most of which constitute a 
priceless architectural legacy in fine, robustly 
constructed buildings which are the pride of 
Bombay today. 

The architectural masterpiece of Bombay is 
universally acclaimed. It is Victoria Terminus, 
designed by F. W. Stevens and completed in 


1878. It was conceived in the traditions of the 
great British architects of the period — Pugin, 
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‘early 19th century A.D. e 


2 Town Hall 
A.D. 1833 


3 Government House 
mid-18th century A.D. 


4 Secretariat 
A.D. 1874 
Designer: Colonel Wilkins 


5 Sketch of PWD Secretariat 
A.D. 1872 
Designer: Colonel Wilkins 


6 Royal Alfred Sailors Home 
A.D. 1872 
Architect: F. W. Stevens 


1 B. B. & C. L Railway Building 
Designer: F. W. Stevens 


8 Bombay Municipal 
Corporation 

A.D. 1893 

Architect: F. W. Stevens 


9 W. Langhammer' s monsoon 
impression of Flora Fountain 
c. A.D. 1940 


10 The High Court 
A.D. 1878 
Rajabai Clock Tower 


AD. 1874 


The New Stock Exchange 

c. A.D. 1970 

11 Gateway of India 

A.D. 1911 

Architect: George Wittet 

12 The David Sassoon Library, 
Army and Navy Building and 
Esplanade Mansion 


13 Victoria Terminus 
A.D. 1878 
Architect: F. W. Stevens 
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14 River goddess 
(sculpted by John 
bockwood Kipling) 


Crawtord Market fountain 


15 Fountain at Kamatipura 
Designer: probably 
William Emerson and 

J. L. Kipling 


16 St. Thomas’ Cathedral 
A.D. 1718-1870s 


17 Monument, St. Thomas’ 
Cathedral 
Sculpted in London by 


J. Bacon, Jr. A.D. 1800 


18 Queen Victoria 

c. A.D. 1872 

Sculpted in London by 
Matthew Noble 


19 Jagganath Shankarshet 
Town Hall 

Sculpted by Matthew Noble, 
A.D. 1865 


Burges, Butterfield, Scott and Street — and its 
symmetrical structure successfully culminates 
in a magnificent masonry dome, the whole 
embellished with locally adapted Gothic 
decoration and detailing which was admirably 
carried out by Indian stone-masons. 

Stevens was also entrusted with designing 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation building, 
completed in 1893 opposite Victoria Terminus 
(V.T.). His towering, domed confrontation 
successfully exploits its triangular corner site 
and fully justified the nomination of F.W. 
Stevens for this challenging and sensitive 
commission. 





No wonder, then, that the choice again rested 
on Stevens to design another headquarters 
building, on a prime site overlooking both the 
Oval maidan and the Esplanade, facing the 
Arabian Sea in sympathy with the orientation ` 
of several buildings in Bartle Frere’s original 
development list. It was completed in 1899 
to house the offices of the B.B. & C.I. Railway 
and after nationalisation became the head- 
quarters of the Western Railway opposite 
Churchgate Station. Unlike V.T. it is not a 
railway terminus. Its multi-domed super- 
structure manages to suggest a delightful 
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20 Flora Fountain 





indigenous playfulness lacking in Stevens’ 
severely disciplined formulations for the 
Municipal Corporation building, for Victoria 
Terminus or for the more rugged former Alfred 
Sailors’ Home constructed by 1872 on another 
crossroads site overlooking the Wellington 
Fountain. 

Contending for prestigious recognition in 
Bartle Frere’s Gothic facade are Sir George 
Gilbert Scott’s University Senate building and 
his University Library crowned with the 
spectacular Rajabai Clock Tower. They were 
completed in 1874 and in 1878 from drawings 
prepared by the architect in England. The 
resonance of these two buildings from a 
distance is one of cultivated dignity and quiet 
authority but closer inspection reveals a tirade 
of spiral staircases, open Venetian verandahs 
and detailed, carved ornamentation of great 
virtuosity. Mukund Ramchandra supervised 
the carving, monitored by J. L. Kipling and 
students of Sir J. J. School of Art. 

These outstanding examples of Victorian 
Revival Gothic architecture must be seen 
against a local background richly endowed 
in similar style, if not as distinguished. The 
conglomeration is nevertheless imposing and 
collectively asserts a character for the centre 
of south Bombay that is unique in India. The 
first Government building in Bombay of the 
period was the Old Secretariat designed by 
Colonel H. St. Clair Wilkins, a Royal Engineer, 
and completed in 1874. Its polychromatic local 
stone echoes thirteenth century Gothic from the 
European continent. Another Royal Engineer, 
General J. A. Fuller, designed the majestic 
High Court which was built in 1878, which, 
with the P.W.D. building also by Colonel 
Wilkins, constitutes a town-plan facade of 
astonishing ideological depth and aesthetic 
vision. At the time, west of the open space 
now known as the Oval maidan there was a 
vista open to the horizon across the Arabian 
Sea. This partly explains the orientation of 
these buildings and obviously enhanced their 
original impact. The revolutionary late- 
nineteenth century Gothic skyline of Bombay 
however persists as a reminder of the extra- 
ordinary dedication to an architectural ideal 
which pervaded the city’s planning bonanza in 
the 1860s. Meanwhile, outside the Fort area, 
the 1860s saw the early flowering of the work 
of William Emerson, a pupil of the celebrated 
Victorian architect William Burges. The young 
Emerson came to Bombay on the errand of 
delivering Burges’ design for the proposed 
Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy School of Art building. 
Although the design was not accepted nor built, 
it had a seminal influence amongst the contem- 
porary architectural intelligentsia. Emerson 
stayed on in the congenial professional climate 
that Bombay offered him at the time. 

His most public monument is the cool and 
airy Crawford Market (re-named after 
Mahatma Jyotirao Phule) which was built in 
1869 incorporating cast-iron roof-supports and 
a heat-reducing structural roof-design. He also 
designed four churches—Ambroli Church 





(opposite the site of the recently demolishec 
mansion which was once the home of Dr. John 
Wilson) and Emmanuel Church, Girgaum, 
both completed in 1869; St. Paul's Church, ; 
Kamatipura, completed in 1872 and the’ 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Parel, 1884. 

For architectural historians, Emmanuel 
Church provides the best of two local examples 
of church architecture which incorporate a 
built-in total immersion bath, in addition to 
a baptismal font. 

So pervasive was the architectural idiom 
developed at this time that we find two local 
Jewish places of worship heavily endowed with 
a British neo-Gothic spirit. One is the Ohel 
David Synagogue built in Pune (1863) in red 
brick with a handsome campanile tower and 
the other, the Keneseth Eliyahoo Synagogue 
by G.E. Gostling in Forbes Street, Bombay, 
completed in 1884. 

Nor was architectural mimicry confined to 
houses of worship, for in Bombay, in Perin 
Nariman Street, John Adams’ design for the 
Bomanji Hormusji Wadia memorial fountain 
in 1880 is often mistaken for a Zoroastrian 
fire-temple. 

John Adams, the Bombay Government's 
Architectural Executive Engineer, can be 
credited with more memorable achievements. - 
His design for the Presidency (Esplanade) - 
Magistrates Court in 1889 incorporates carved 
detail of great delicacy, eloquently sculpted 
by local carvers. The construction of an exterior 
lift shaft in 1984 has marred the exterior of | 
this fine building. Adams was also the architect 
of that distinguished essay in domestic ` 
bungalow-form, the old Royal Yacht Club 
completed in 1881 as well as the Yacht Club 
Chambers, 1898, facing their once magnificent 
waterfront site at Apollo Bunder. 

Sharing the harbour waterfront, but takiag 
pride of place is the monument Bombay is 
perhaps most famous for, Government architect 
George Wittet's Gateway of India, completed 
in 1922 in the later Indo-Anglian Saracenic 
idiom of medieval Gujarat, but minus its 





planned subsidiary flanking structures. 


The Indo-Anglian synthesis achieved its 
apotheosis of course in the fourth British 
formulation with the ordered classicism and 
conscious re-interpretation of indigenous 
traditions immortalised in New Delhi by Sir 
Edward Lutyens and his colleagues, Sir Herbert 
Baker, H. A. H. Medd and A. G. Shoosmith. 

Western India was not favoured with 
examples of their work but their influence 
became widely prevalent in architectural 
practice. 

Thus the last of the four Raj architectural 
legacies lingered on in the early, and indeed up 
to the mid-twentieth century. It received ` 
elegant expression in Bombay in the ordered ` 
facades of the Ballard Estate development and | 
the monumental Customs House building by _ 
Claude Batley (1879-1956), another loca ly. 
celebrated but otherwise underestimated ` 
British architect who worked and died in 


Bombay. The refined quality af his design 























stands out and may be encountered in surprising 
corners of the city, much as the Agiary in New 
Marine Lines built in the 1940s and the 
. Khushroo Baug with its smaller Agiary, off 

Colaba Causeway. Batley was responsible for 
several private architectural landmarks as 
well — Jinnah's house in Mount Pleasant Road 
is a unique example in its magnificent hillside 
setting, as is the smaller, perhaps more 
interesting bungalow built on Dahanukar Marg 
for Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

More intimately accessible are some of the 
monuments and statues which reflected the 
architectural ‘humours’ of the Raj. The historical 
sixteenth century figures above the gateway to 
the original Fort (now INS Ashwini behind the 
Central Library) are perhaps the earliest 
examples and may not be British but once 
Bombay was consolidated as a settlement, the 
eighteenth century fashion for statues and 
church memorials found full expression in 
Bombay and western India. 

Many of the fine public statues of the earlier 
period in Bombay have suffered irreparable 
damage and displacement, a contingency the 
more disastrous in view of their intrinsic value, 
some representing the work of well-known 
monumental sculptors of the time. Such were 
the statue of Marquis Cornwalis produced in 
1810 by John Bacon the younger, and Matthew 
Noble’s celebrated version of Queen Victoria 
seated on a canopied throne, sculpted in 1872. 
It will be a salutory day for the conservation- 
minded when this statue and its canopy are 
reunited. Matthew Noble had made his mark 
in Bombay earlier in 1865 with the splendidly 
patriarchal seated figure of Jagganath 
Shankarshet, dramatically lit through an over- 
head sky light i in the ground-floor entrance to 
the Asiatic Society of Bombay’s premises. 

... One may still admire several of the portrait 

statues commissioned from Sir Francis Chantrey 
housed in the premises of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay — those of Stephen Babington (1827), 
Mounstuart Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm 
(both completed in 1833) and that of Sir 
Charles Forbes (1841). Amongst these are to 
be found a statue of John, Lord Elphinstone 
(1864) by John H. Foley who had been 
commissioned in 1865 to produce the statue of 
Manchojee Nusserwanjee. 

The most striking early nineteenth century 
sculpted memorials are those by John Bacon 
the younger, a sculptor whose work was 
not overly admired by his contemporaries. 
One may still see several of his thoughtful 
compositions inside St. Thomas' Cathedral in 
the memorials to Katherine Kirkpatrick (1800), 
the virtuoso set-piece commemorating Captain 
G. Hardinge (1808) and the nostalgic memorial 
to Governor Jonathan Duncan (1817). 

A representative of the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood can also be counted amongst 
those who contributed to monumental art in 
Bombay. This was Thomas Woolner who, 
perhaps appropriately, produced a fine statue 
in 1872 of Sir Bartle Frere which is in the care 
of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
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In 1877 J. E. Boehm completed the bronze- 


cast equestrian statue of Edward, Prince of 


Wales, once a celebrated landmark which still 
lends its name to a busy Bombay crossroads, 
one of the finest public statues gifted to the 
city of Bombay. The work of another late- 
Victorian sculptor, also cast in bronze, is 
still on view to the public. It is Sir Alfred 
Gilbert’s monumental yet sensitive seated 
figure of Donald James Mackay, XIth Lord 
Reay, depicted in his ceremonial robe as 
Chancellor of Bombay University. 

Materially, Bombay’s post-1860 develop- 
ment ferment was a reflection of the city’s 
sudden prosperity arising from fortunes amassed 
partly as a result of the 1860-1865 blocade of 
the American cotton trade. While it was 
fashionable to endow institutions of learning 
and medicine, it became equally acceptable to 
donate public services in the form of drinking- 
water supplies and ornamental water-displays 
all over the city. These gestures took the form 
of several fine fountains of which the most 
celebrated is Flora Fountain, designed in 
Britain by R. Norman Shaw and sculpted 
in fine Portland stone by James Forsythe. It 
has served as the hub of Bombay’s ‘Fort’ area 
since 1869. 

Few of Bombay 5 commuting citizens who 
pass by the Mulji Jetha fountain on 
P. D Mello Road every day may be aware that 
it represents yet another attempt at cultural 
integration in an architectural idiom assayed 
by F. W. Stevens. Nor do the frenetic sellers 
and buyers in the wholesale fruit-yard of 
Mahatma Phule Market realise that they ignore 
another monumental fountain, designed by 
William Emerson and sculpted by John 
Lockwood Kipling. 

The fountain bears Kipling’s name but is 
more fascinating because of the presence, in 
Kamatipura, of an unfinished sculpted fountain 
which offers the student of this period of 
Bombay's architectural history an intriguing 
sequential palimpsest of the designer’s imagi- 
nation. The Kamatipura fountain must be an 
abandoned essay, an earlier draft of the Phule 
market fountain, not on the drawing board but 
wrought in stone, emblazoned with emblematic 
symbols of the designer’s and sculptor’s craft 
bearing the initials ‘WE’, ‘KJ’ and the name 
‘Arthur Travers Crawford’. The inference is 
obvious and exciting, the more so because 
Emerson was Burges’ pupil. In a personal 
communication (1985), C. W. London has 
drawn attention to the way that the apex and 
finial detail of this fountain echoes W. Burges’ 
1857-1858 design for the Sabrina Fountain, 
Gloucester, which was never built. 

Over a hundred years after the visionary 
development of Bombay’s High Victorian era, 
its visible traces can still impose respect for 
architectural quality and professional, problem- 
solving invention. Moreover, underlying the 
material heritage of these resplendent buildings 
is their intellectual legacy and the fascination 
of tracing how the stylistic fusion the buildings 
display came about. 
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ities are like people, they impress you either favourably or unfavourably the first — 
time you encounter them, and the impression remains forever. Bori Bunder introduces. 
most people to Bombay. I have purposely chosen the railway station and not the 

wi airport, for it is the trains that bring, from the interiors of India, new residents tothe ` 
city — people in search of jobs, homes, security, the beginnir g of a new life. ۱ 

Often have I thought of this preliminary encounter with Bombay. The new arrival is a little 
dazed and considerably nervous at the end of the long journey that took him first by a State 
Transport bus from his native village to Varanasi, then by the Kashi Express from Varanasi 
across the country and over the western Ghats to Bombay. Pushed, jostled, one hand 
protectively over his total capital carried in the kurta pocket, the other hand clutching a tin 
trunk, a bundle of clothes smelling of mustard oil, he emerges from the Victoria Terminus into 
the chaotic city he has often seen in his local cinema. He does not burst into a song; suddenly, 
reality hits him. 

Most people who have settled in Bombay during the last half century will recall these scenes. 
from the day of initiation: the Bombay Municipal Corporation towering over the street, the old 
Capitol Cinema across the square, the arcades of Dadabhoy Naoroji Road fading into the - 
distance. 

It may not be the best way to introduce the city to a prospective citizen, but it is the only 
way. Over the months, years, he will come to know the city better, learn to live in it, grow 
with it, to run it down, miss it when he occasionally returns to his village for a holiday. 

I have always missed Bombay when I have been away, both the good aspects and the not so 
good. The early mornings with the sounds of clinking Aarey milk bottles in the kiosks at the 
street corners. The aroma of new bread being baked in the bakeries of Byculla and Mahim. The 

‘morning papers being pushed under the door, late as usual. The municipal sweepers casually - 

sweeping the roads. The soft pad-pad of the water-carriers pulling their barrels of water fre — 
the Bhika Behram Well to the old offices in the Fort. The school buses stopping and starting — 
amid a flutter of cheerful voices: the sounds of a city waking up. EN 

Mornings are Bombay's best feature. The suburban trains, like sheep dogs, collect their 0. 
passengers scattered around the city’s periphery and pour them out at the Churchgate 
terminus. Of late, caught in the city rush, I have not had the time to enjoy the simple daybreak 
pleasures that Bombay can offer. But I am aware of them: matronly Gujarati housewives, thick. 
bunches of house keys jangling on their hips, walking on Marine Drive. Nissim Ezekiel tall dng | 
to the sea. The joggers panting away, wives and children of Russian and other East Euro Jean .( .- 
officials and technicians slowly ambling the length of the marina, a retired old man, his work ` 
done for life, a transistor close to his ear, eyes half closed, listening to AIR bhajans. Elsewhere, ` 
in other parts of the city, others are taking their morning exercise. A solicitor on his re ular 
constitutional walk on Malabar Hill, children out with their ayahs in the gardens (ah, the ` 
morning pleasures of growing up with a Malabar Hill garden), more joggers. And a group sit ing | 
along the Worli embankment, morning after morning, discussing. The idle discussions of retired ` 
people trying to solve the problems of the world. di 

A new day has begun in Bombay. Like thousands and millions of other similar days over the ` 
years, For over a half-century, I have watched Bombay grow and fill up, like a hospitable house ہے‎ 
welcoming in more and more people. I have seen the South Indians (Madrasis) arriving with _ 
their typewriters and Kanchipuram saris. Then, after the war and the partition, came 
Sindhis. A strange people—that was my first impression of them — women wearing pyj 
I do not know when exactly the Punjabis came; they seem to have sort of silen ly slippet 





































air-conditioned restaurants selling tandoori 
chicken and samosas which were not really 
, samosas as Bombay knew them. 

There have been others who always seem to 
have been a part of Bombay. The Gujaratis in 
their pedhis in Kalbadevi, lolling on white 
mattresses like at an All India Congress 
Committee session. A most discreet community, 
they have more money than anybody else and 
make a lesser display of wealth than anybody 
else. And the Parsis: doctors, lawyers, engineers 
and marble statues in almost every prominent 
corner of South Bombay. 

Bombay was a Maharashtrian city long before 
it became the capital of Maharashtra, long 
before shop and street names were written in 
Marathi. The vast masses of citizens have 
always been Marathi-speaking, even though 
the language of the streets has been a sort of 
Bombay Hindi, the language of the bus 
conductors and taxi-drivers. The Marathi spoken 
in Bombay is a very urban Marathi. The 
difference is obvious when you hear the 
members of the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, who are city bred, and the members of 
the state legislatures, most of whom come 
from the districts (the mofussil, as the British 
would have said and we do not). 

And Bombay is also the city of the Kolis, the 
` fishermen, sometimes referred to as the “original 
citizens.” It is a community often forgotten, 
` except when one wants to purchase fish or 
organise a Republic Day float with folk-dancers. 
| Like all great cities of the world, Bombay 
| has its own quarters for the different com- 
^ munities. The Kolis, naturally settled down 
next to their fishing vessels along the 
shores, near the Bassein shoreline (where the 
Portuguese, mistaking it for Bombay, built a 
fort), at Madh Island and the Versova beach, 
. along the Mahim creek, and at Sassoon Dock, 
which truly is a fishing port. And they have 
. remained here through the growth and deve- 

` lopment of Bombay from a group of fishing 
villages to the most prosperous city in India, in 
. spite of the pressures of property developers 
and builders to occupy their lands. Their 
settlements are the last vestiges of the old 
Bombay (Mumbai) with their palm trees, fishing 
nets being mended on the sands, rows of fish 
hung in the sun, like yesterday's laundry, the 
smell of salt and brine. 

The Kolis were always in Bombay, but the 
Parsis were the first to arrive. They built their 
fire-temples at Dhobi Talao, then they settled 
down around them, following the classic 
procedure of all human settlements. First, a 
place of worship, then the dwellings of the 
worshippers around it, then shops, places of 
work, schools. The pattern has not changed 
much since the arrival of the first Parsis; the 
two largest temples of the community, outside 
of Udvada, are still here, where old Parsi shops 
sell sandalwood and velvet caps and slippers, 
where tailors specialise in making the white 
ceremonial duglis. There is also a famous Parsi 
school as well as the Parsi Dairy Farm and the 


city’s two oldest Irani restaurants. 
Dhobi Talao also has a sizeable Goan 
community, along with the Goa Times press, ` 


" Suddenly, overnight, there were a whole lot of 


shops selling pictures of the Madonna, dark 
and smelly Goan cheeroots, pickled sausages. 
At the head of a lane appropriately named 
Dukkar Gulley, is what has come to be known 
as the Red Church, with Sunday morning 
services overflowing into the adjoining streets. 
The Goan settlement extends to Chira Bazaar, 
Dabul and beyond, each section with its own 


little church and an identity separate enough. 


to possess its own football team. 

The first Maharashtrians came to stay in 
Girgaum. They set up wadis and built in them 
houses with wooden verandahs. From there 
they walked to work in the Fort. Their lifestyle 
has not changed much in three, four — possibly 
five — generations; they continue to live in the 
same houses, buy the same flowers in the 
morning for their pujas, go to the same grocers, 
and walk to work in the Fort, though where 
the outer city ends and the Fort begins is no 
longer clearly defined. Other Maharashtrians, 
settled in Shivaji Park, and still later groups 
had no place to build their wadis and have 
relocated into government housing colonies. 
The city, unfortunately, has become too big for 
everybody. 

The bustle used to begin with the "zero 
number" tram, which used to run from Sassoon 
Dock to Museum. We always used to travel by 
trams; they were convenient, always available 
and cheap. For an anna you could go anywhere 
up to King's Circle, with change-overs for 
Tardeo and Gowalia Tank. 

We would change trams at Museum, which 
was like a grand tram bazaar, then proceed 
through an almost empty Flora Fountain and 
complain about how crowded Bombay was 
becoming. There were no pavement hawkers 
on Hornby Road (the present Dadabhoy Naoroji 
Road), because you could buy foreign goods at 
the Army and Navy Stores. Whiteway and 
Laidlaw (presently the Khadi Emporium) had 
Anglo-Indian sales-girls, wearing stockings, 
who sold sola hats and tropical linen suits. 
In its cafeteria, after your shopping, you could 
have tea and cucumber sandwiches. 

The Regal Cinema was the first air-condi- 
tioned cinema in the country, probably the 
first air-conditioned building of its size in the 
country. It was also the first cinema with an 
underground carpark, and always made it a 
point to advertise the fact. The Hindi cinemas 
sold song books of the current films, which 
people took into the dark auditoriums, lit their 
torches and followed the words, as the songs 
were being sung on the screen. And Raj Kapoor 
was a young actor, young and dandy. 

At one stage there was a major controversy 
whether BEST buses should be allowed on 
Marine Drive and, when finally the will of the 
public transport prevailed over that of the 
private car-owners and the first "C" routes 
came out on Marine Drive, people used to 
travel on them for joy rides. Suraiya resided in 
a building on Marine Drive and the bus-stop 











| Pr nce of Wales Museum of ' 
Western India 

3 Marine Drive 

4 Chor Bazaar, antique shop 


5 Dabawallas (lunch-box 
distributors) 


6 Kotachiwadi (an old section 
of Bombay) 


7 A fruit stall 
§ Chandi Bazaar (silver market) 
9 Cinema posters and shop signs 


10 Banganga (a sacred Hindu 
water tank) 


11 Coffee-shop at a five-star hotel 


12 Bombay’s maze of road and 
rail transport 


13 The ‘Queen’s Necklace’ by 
night 
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14 Panwalla 
15 Tender-coconut stall 


16 Victoria-stand 
(horse-carriage stand) 


17 A Parsi sandalwood shop 
18 The Rajabai Tower 
19 The Dadabhoy Naoroji Road 


20 Launches at the Gateway 
of India 


21 Basilica of our Lady of 
the Mount, Bandra 


22 The Taj Mahal Hotel 


23 The Bhikha Behram well 
(a sprfhg sacred to the Parsi 
community) 
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under her house came to be known as Suraiya 
Stop. Victorias were everywhere, both horses 
and drivers thriving, and when we had to go to 
a wedding or to the railway station with our 
luggage, we would abandon the “zero number” 
tram and take the victoria. 

People (more often people’s servants in 
white coats and black caps) walked their dogs 
on Cuffe Parade and Nariman Point and the 
dreams of the Rahejas and the Makers were still 
under the Arabian Sea. Brabourne Stadium 
was still rising from the sea and Mr. A. S. 
D Mello and Mr. A. F. S. Talyarkhan were 
standing on the rubble and surveying the 
ground which, for a few brief years, would be 
the centre of Indian cricket. 

A few English were still around, remnants 
of the empire, working as young executives in 
British banks. They wore white shirts and 
trousers and blue ties, like little school- 
boys . . . . what the young English executive 
wore, the young Indian executive copied. The 
P & O Ships would dock at Ballard Pier every 
Thursday morning (or was it Wednesday 
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morning”), unloading pale-skinned transit 
passengers, who would make a quick tour of 
the city and go back thinking they had visited 
the mysterious Orient. Which was not quite 
incorrect, because Bombay was then the 
Gateway of India. 

Bombay ended at King’s Circle, where the 
tram lines terminated. Beyond were the salt 
pans. 

Subsequently, the city has expanded and 
extended over the sea and into the Parsik Hills 
and beyond. In the last 50 years the city has 
grown around me, like a family, into children 
and grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
And, to my mind, whatever town-planners and 
environmentalists may say, it is a growth for 
the better. 

For there must be something to a city if 
every day so many extra people want to live, 
work and bring up their families in it. Bombay's 
problems will start when nobody wants to live 
in it and it starts shrinking. For the present, it 
is a dynamic, ever enlarging, bursting city. It is 
the way I would like it to be. + ፍይ 
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NOTE 


Mati Ye Tere Rup 


Haku Shah 





The exhibition Mati ye tere rup had 

been designed to highlight a neglected, 
yet crucial, aspect of the terracotta and 
pottery craft—that of its integrity with 
the life of the rural folk in India. This 
exhibition was designed to recreate 

an environment which would approximate 
the original ambience — rooting the craft 
into its proper context. Objects were 
displayed not in enclosed glass cases but 
in open niches and on platforms which 
gave them a feeling of directness. Large 
granaries, pots and storage charts were 
displayed centrally in the galleries so as 
to enable the observer to move around the 
object — even to feel and touch— for clay is 
the most tactile medium. In order to 
generate interest in the craft and introduce 
the work process of the craftsmen, 
comprehensive stage samples of objects 
pertaining to different states were included. 
Assembled parts of a figure: wheel-turned 
or hand-moulded cylinders of limbs, the 
torso, the head and other ornamental and 
figured details were followed by the affixed 
embarked piece. The final stage of a 


finished and baked figure was kept 
alongside. Stage samples of objects such 
as a surahi from Azamgarh and a plaque 
from Molela were also included. 

One of the salient features of the 
exhibition was the recreation of the votive 
sanctuaries. On the outskirts of villages, 
one can find groups of terracottas, 
seemingly displayed in the isolation of a 
grove of trees on a hill-top, in forests and 
in fields. These are the votive sanctuaries 
of local village deities. Lamps are lit and 
coconuts offered for appeasement and 
propitiation. This is still a living tradition, 
but perhaps not for very long. The rapid 
transitions of today’s world have inevitable 
harmful repercussions on the rural cultures. 
At this juncture it is of vital importance 
to preserve and record these traditions 
before they are lost to the world. In order 
to reproduce this environment, corners of 
two rooms were chosen: where large 
branches would not stay, they were fixed 
on two wooden blocks which could be 
moved around easily. The floor was covered 
with clay and mounds were erected in 
simulation of natural terrain. The votive 
terracottas were presented in groups and 
clusters as in actual sanctuaries. Care was 
taken to include lamps, coconuts and other 
ritual articles. For further elucidation of 
information, photographs of actual 


sanctuaries were put up which described 
a crucial ritualistic fact, that of the decay 
and disintegration of these terracottas 
which return to ‘mother earth’. One 
sanctuary was placed at the entrance while 
the other two were constructed in a,room 
with a high ceiling. Similarly, a thatched 
hut or shrine of the Bhil Garasia tribals 
was also constructed with the array of 
deities. 

Most of our scholars, curators and 
exhibition designers have only a superficial 
understanding of the crafts; hence, 
seemingly insignificant but indispensable 
objects such as a simple pot or a chulha 
are relegated to the background and 
sometimes altogether overlooked. In this 
exhibition even these humble items were 
placed with dignity. 

A clay sunbacked wheel with hand 
prints of rice paste —emblematic of the 
remarkable span and continuity of the 
craft — was placed at the entrance to a room 


1 The first gallery of the exhibition displayed 
pre-historic and historic pottery traditions along 

with their modern parallels. The poet Kabir's couplets 
formed a vital part of the exhibition. The two hand 
prints seen on the left are of the oldest potter 
participating. The clay-relief seen at the entrance 
represents a ° 
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displaying representative objects from 
different epochs. Terracotta images and 
pottery articles from Harappan, Mauryan, 
Kushana, Gupta and Pala sites were 
placed along with modern parallels — close 
in spirit, form and conception. 

THe pinda, the phallus-shaped clay 
mound which is the matrix of growth and 
symbolises fertility, was placed on the 
introductory platform along with 
representative objects from different 
regions: a gramdevi from Tamil Nadu, 

a pot from Gorakhpur, a mother goddess 
figurine from Goa, a rudimentary form of 
Kanudo from Kutch. The form of 

pinda was repeated at strategical points 
throughout the exhibition. On the wall 
were photographs of an eighty-year-old 
practising craftsman, a votive dome for the 
dead and a young boy offering terracottas 
to the gods. 

After stepping out of this room, one 
proceeded towards the sanctuary of 
Aiyanar, opposite which was a large 
demonstration platform of approximately 
60 x 30 ft., made to look like the verandah 
of a village mud house. Just beyond 
this was a large arched entrance with 
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sparse relief work, framing a set of fire 
unbaked panels painted white, and 

with exquisite workmanship. The 

panels, embellished with mirrors, 
radiated the natural light coming through 
the windows which subtly transformed the 
interior of the galleries. 

Introducing the large votive horses of 
the Aiyanar sanctuary was a niche which 
displayed the technique of making a horse. 
Entirely handmade, the detached parts 
of the animal were placed in sequence — 
columns of legs, a finely modelled torso, 
and a head with naturalistic finish. 

Constructed at the very heart of 
the exhibition was the platform 
where craftsmen on special occasions 
demonstrated their techniques as part of 
the exhibition. The pinda, the wheel-turned 
pot, the chased pot, and the painted pot 
(from Kutch) were placed in sequence 
along with the wheel, the spatula, and the 
pigments and brushes. This was followed 
by other techniques from different states. 
From Assam was the container made with 
the help of a spinning-bowl mould. 
Alongside the pots, two kilns of different 
techniques were constructed — the open 
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kiln from Chhota Udaipur and the choked 
kiln from Azamgarh. The walls were 
decorated with large murals found in mud 
houses in Bihar. Included were the 
photographs of potters’ workshops and 
different types of kilns corroborating the 
information of the demonstration platform. 

Opposite the platform in the empty 
space of the gallery were placed three 
large unbaked jars. In rural India storage 
jars known as kothis such as these 
are a common feature. Large and spacious, 
they are found in all peasant homes in 
villages to store grains and other food 
stuffs. These kothis with their remarkable 
plastic quality looked like fine sculptures 
when displayed and filled the space 
with grace. 

Another important visual and ritual 
feature was the emblematic hand prints of 
the kumbharas. A large wall in itself was 
good but a little too vacant. So, all the 
potters—men and women—were called to 
imprint their hands with rice paste on the 
walls. An interesting feature which came 
up during the course of this was a pair 
of tiny hand prints of a potter’s two- 
year-old son next to a large pot placed 
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2 A large wall was covered by mica mirrors in clay 
relief. The mirrors reflected the natural light in 
varying intensities. On the right are displayed 
terracottas from each state of India. Noteworthy 
among the items on display are the pots of Manasaghat 
and terracotta tablets. 


3 A tribal woman from the Rathwa tribe of Gujarat 
making a tavla clay dish on a pot. This simple 
technique gives fantastic results. 


4 Sarladevi from Assam fashions pots and 


figures. She makes pots without a wheel, throwing 
by hand. 
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on the ground. 

Stepping down into another section of 
gallery, one encountered the mud-plastered 
devra hut of the Bhil Garasia tribals, 
and a large sanctuary with at least fifty 
terracotta horses and elephants placed 
under trees. The high ceiling of the room 
enhanced their naturalistic effect. 

In order to display the interior of the 
devra while still retaining the outer 
structure of the shrine, the facade was 
only partially constructed — revealing 
bamboo framework. The wall, built 
unevenly, was left low enough even for 
a child to observe the splendid idols of the 
village deities. Sometimes one does 
encounter similar broken walls of old, but 
functional, shrines. 

Opposite the devra was the large tribal 
sanctuary of Gujarat. To augment the 
information provided by the sanctuary, 
photographs of actual sanctuaries and 
rituals pertaining to the votive offerings 
were hung on the wall next to the sanctuary. 
The photographs gave an idea of the actual 
goat sacrifice, the ritual of sprinkling blood 
on the votive terracottas and the tribals 
who performed this ritual. They lent 
another dimension to the display objects, 
although care was taken not to disturb the 
authenticity of the sanctuary — only to 
enhance. Details such as the clan flags, 
lamps and coconuts further authenticated 
the display. 

Next, one entered an elongated room 
constructed at a slightly higher level to 
encounter the stunning mirrored panels 
at close quarters. Also mirrored storage 
chests and kothis were displayed along 
with tiny terracotta figures and objects 
painted in rich earth colours. A low 
platform which stretched along the length 
of the wall presented the myriad forms 
of a pot. Opposite the pots were placed 
a variety of excellent examples of the 
chulha, an object generally overlooked in 
such exhibitions. It is interesting to note 
that the aesthetics of the rural craftsmen 
extend to the most banal aspects of life. 
Cooking pots and pans from their respective 
states were placed on these ovens. A 
panel made out of clay dishes (the 
tavlas of Chhota Udaipur) embedded 
in white mica, lent interest to this area. 

Turning left, on the far end, close to the 
exit, were the numerous forms of the 
elephant and horse placed around a 
lump of clay. 

The exhibition emphasized visual rather 
than verbal instructions, as is the case in 
the traditional set-up of a rural craftsman. 
Instead of elaborate write-ups, the gallery 
walls displayed a variety of photographs 
of potters' workshops and different aspects 
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pertaining to rural life and craft. Except 
for the general descriptions on each of 
the states, written information was 
rendered redundant by the presence of 
the craftsmen. This, in fact, enabled 
interested visitors to obtain first-hand 
information on the subject. 

The exhibition provided a three- 
dimensional picture of the terracotta 
craft, including not only the process and 
technology of the making of these objects 
but elucidating information on their usage 
and purpose through photographs and by 
recreating the environment to which they 
belong. The potters provided live 
demonstrations. While retaining their 
traditional methods—the craftsmen from 
different states met and interacted with 
each other-creating newer forms and 
expanding their repertoire. 

Each area or state was given a private 
case to separate it from the rest. Information 
was provided by write-ups on terracotta 
plaques. The copy was written with white 
clay on specially prepared clay slabs 
24 x 10 x 5 inches in size. They were 
then fired, using the same technique 
as that of the pots. While firing, some 
areas turned blackish and the white writing 
turned silver on the black surface. Some of 
the plaques were broken—referring to the 
impermanence of the material itself. 

The special poster showed the same 
treatment and the visual was provided by 
the potter himself —a horse in relief or a 
plaque was the symbol. Most of the other 
posters (printed in silk-screen) also 
contained the motif of a horse head. 

The layout of the galleries was also made 
on a terracotta plaque hung at the entrance. 
One special attraction of the exhibition 
was the series of couplets written in large 
letters very close to the ceiling, speaking 
of the age-old relationship between living 
beings and Earth. 

Murals in clay decorated the wall spaces 
of the galleries. The walls as well as the 
platforms were plastered with clay and 
cowdung. The colours were ochres and 
light browns. Other colours were terracotta 
red, white and black. Only the painted 
terracotta stood out—the rest merged 
with the soft browns and ochres of the 
background. Even the photographs were 
sepia in colour. 

To create an aura along with the visual 
environment, a tribal dance tune was played 
on special occasions; the soft monotones 
of the music permeated the atmosphere. 


Thanks to Suchitra Balasubrahmanyan for 
English corrections. 
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Title South Indian Inscriptions Vol. 2, Parts I & II 

Author : E. Hultzsch 

Publisher : Navrang Booksellers & Publishers. RB-7 Inderpuri, 
New Delhi-110 012, 1983 

Format 29.2 x 22.3 cm; pp. xi + 248; 8 b/w plates 

Prices Not mentioned 


South Indian history, particularly that of Tamil Nadu. would have 
been incomplete without the inscribed records found in large 
numbers in the temples of that area. 

The engravings from the precincts of the Brihadisvara temple at 
Thanjavur are discussed by Hultzsch, a meritorius scholar in South 
Indian Scripts, in the volume under review which was published by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. The book contains a preface by 
the late Shri Venkayya and an informative introduction by Shri H. 
Krishna Sastri. Hultzsch had previously distinguished himself by 
writing on the Pallava inscriptions at Mahabalipuram, under the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Series. 

The inscriptions at Thanjavur are constantly studied by scholars 
although the optimum degree of historiographic, socio-economic and 
socio-cultural data has not yet been obtained from them. These 
inscriptions bring to light the versatile personality of Raja Raja Chola 
I, the patron builder of the great Brihadisvara temple. They detail the 
king’s territorial designations, and titles such as Kshatriyasikhamani, 
Pandyakulasani, Keralantaka, Rajendrasimha and Uyyakkondan. 

The information on Raja Raja's personal accomplishments and 
achievements that these Thanjavur records alone give, makes this 
expansive corpus indispensable for evaluating his resign at the zenith 
of Chola imperial power. Information about his queens, endowments 
made to the temple, the important features of his revenue survey, as 
well as the revenue settlement carried out during the last part of his 
reign make for remarkable reading. They portray the king as a 
charismatic and dedicated sovereign. The pragmatic manner in 
which he dealt with historical events, endowments and royal 
decisions is engraved in public records on the temple walls. The 
phraseology of these epigraphs is like the dialect of the times and is 
characteristic of the Chola inscriptions. 

For a historian, the most valuable innovation in the composition 
and format of the royal records of Raja Raja I, is the prefatory 
meikkirtti (citation of fame) which documents in brief all his 
victorious campaigns. This citation was inscribed by all other Chola, 
and later by Pandya, rulers in their records. The introduction of the 
meikkirtti from Raja Raja’s time provides an additional device for 
a prima facie identification of a king—the “signature idiom” 
adopted in the meikkirtti differed with each king. For example, 
Raja Raja's meikkirtti used the idiom Tirumagal-pola-perunil- 
acchelviyum while his son Rajendra I preferred the idiom 
Tirumanni-valara Irunilamadantaiyum. This is indeed a boon to 
the epigraphists because many stone records are liable to be worn 
out or damaged by the efflux of time. 

The records of Raja Raja I were engraved on a plinth moulding 
(jagadippada) designated in temple architecture as the jagati 
moulding. The records published in the volume under review show 
that the grants to the temple at Thanjavur continued into the reign of 
Rajendra Chola I: Inscription 7 notes the bronzes donated to the 
temple by Raja Raja’s venerable elder sister; Inscription 20, dated in 
the nineteenth regnal year of Rajendra I, delineates certain allowances 
of land, and Inscription 21 refers to a grant ordered while he was in 
the college (kalluri) at Gangaikondacholapuram. This grant, made 
in favour of the Shaivite priests of Sri Raja Rajeshvaram, namely the 
great temple at Thanjavur, mentions Sarva-Shiva-Pandita and his 
pupils who häiled from Aryadesha, Madyadesha and Gaudadesha, 
showing that spiritual scholars from all parts of India served the 
Thanjavur temple. Hultzsch’s collection of epigraphs fulfils a 


distinctive need and will surely stimulate further work on the 
subject. The publishers should indeed be complimented for the 
format which is neat, and it is hoped that the volume will be 
reasonably priced in order to reach a wide audience. 


—K. V. Soundara Rajan 
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Title Ancient Indian Costume 

Author Roshen Alkazi 

Publisher: E. Alkazi, Art Heritage, Pauls Press, New Delhi, 
India, 1983 

Format 28.9 x 22.2 cm; pp. 209; 8 colour plates; 62 b/w 
plates; 249 line drawings; 4 maps 

Price Rs. 225/- 


Ancient Indian Costume published by Art Heritage, New Delhi 
presents various costumes that were prevalent in India from about 
600 B.C. to A.D. 800. It is as much an art book as it is a book on 
clothes. The art remains of the period comprise the source of 
information on ancient Indian apparel. Approximately one hundred 
pages of the book carry outlines of costumes drawn from old 
paintings, sculptures and coins. There are, in addition, graphic 
reproductions of some of the finest examples of Indian dress. 

The author, Mrs. Roshen Alkazi, is a costume designer and, as is 
evident from the book, a connoisseur of art. She has designed 
costumes for theatrical productions and has taught the history of 
costume in institutions such as the Delhi Polytechnic. She was 
probably driven by necessity to collect material for her book; anyone 
teaching the history of Indian costume is bound to realise that we do 
not have in India dependable archives of information on the subject, 
especially such that present the history of its forms in lucid 
continuity; identify the modes of costume for each period, analyse 
their unit components; explain their fabrication and function; and 
convey all this to the artist, illustrator or costume designer in a way 
that will help him or her to reconstruct them with reasonable 
authenticity. Mrs. Alkazi’s book appears designed to redress this 
deficiency, and addresses itself particularly to designers and artists 
who might want to obtain such information without having to wade 
through a lot of learned verbiage. 

The text fulfils this purpose to a remarkable degree. It introduces 
each historical period with a brief outline of only those aspects of 
history and material culture as are necessary to provide a designer 
with a summary of the background he, or she, is working against. 
The periodisation or history to which the book resorts is similar to 
that of the art historian, so the fourteen hundred years that it 
covers are divided into six eras: Post-Vedic, Maurya, Sunga, 
Satavahana, Kushana and Gupta. This was a time when the cultural 
scene of the country incorporated many heterogeneous elements 
and the data presented tries to recreate the diversity of this scene. 

The book lists, in brief, available information on the various 
costumes of each period, their basic forms and variations and other 
special features that derive from methods of fabrication or usage. 
The text spells out the characteristics of a ‘period image’ at the end of 
each chapter, based on a study of relevant art objects. Graphics 
illustrate the different outfits of kings, queens, attendants, soldiers, 
aliens, mendicants, holymen and the like. They also show their 
division into standard components: lower garment, upper garment, 
sashes and belts, footwear and headgear, a coiffures and jewellery 
and close personal effects such as weapons or musical instruments. 
The descriptive captions and notes explain the characteristics of 
these components and, in certain cases, their origins and derivations. 
Drawn as they are from visual sources, they are authentic, though 
subject to certain variations in interpretation since all visual images 
do not lend themselves to a clear reading. 

Ancient Indian Costume relies largely on visual matter rather 
than on a written text. The good quality of the black and white and 
colour reproductions should appeal to artists, designers and book 
lovers. The text, which is only about fifty pages, functions in an 
accessory capacity. It is direct and steers clear of literary artifice and 
pedantry. Nevertheless, much research and considerable editing 
have gone ingo the book. That it has survived the scrutiny of 
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a distinguished scholar of ancient Indian art and culture such 
as Sivaramamurti, who has written a warm and appreciative 
introduction to the book, should itself be considered ample proof 
of the soundness of its scholarship. 

Although our country has a remarkable cultural panorama, there 
are very few publications that present any of its facets ig full 
spectrum; most of them are either too general or confined to a small 
area of interest. Mrs. Alkazi’s book, which attempts to deliver 
comprehensive information, is a welcome effort. But if Mrs. Alkazi 
wanted this book to be something more than a handbook for 
designers, as its size and appearance doubtless indicate, it could do 
with more detailed information (if not as part of the main text, then 
in the form of appendices) about the material and fabrication of the 
costumes, their usage and the names they were known by during 
their respective periods. A graphic representation of the basic forms 
and their changes through time would have been another useful 
addition, as well as more comprehensive notes on the material 
culture of each historical period to which it refers. The bibliography, 
too, could have been more inclusive. Indian Costume by G. S. 
Ghurye (1951) and Costumes and Textiles of India by Jamila Brij 
Bhushan (1958) are conspicuous by their absence. 

Despite these drawbacks, the book is a very attractive and useful 
one for both professionals and lay people. Readers will certainly look 
forward to the appearance of its companion volume on Medieval 
Costume in India in the near future. 


—K. G. Subramanyan 
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Art Publications 


Books® 
Magmzines® 
Portfolios © 


The Best of Writers 
son Indian Art 


A galaxy of 

eminent authorities from 
all over the world 
have been regular 
contributors to Marg: 
C Sivaramamurti, 
Douglas Barrett, 
George Michell, 

S. Cary Welch, 

Karl Khandalavala, 
B. N. Goswamy, 
Stella Kramrisch, 

L. K. Srinivasan, 
Jyotindra Jain, 

H. D. Sankalia, 

John Irwin, 
Catherine Asher, 
Pupul Jayakar, 

M. L. Nigam, 


Editor: 
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Every quarter — 
at your doorstep 


MARG, as its name implies, is a 
‘pathway’, which leads the reader 
through forgotten vistas of the 
5000 year old culture of India and 
its sister civilisations. In each 
successive publication, MARG 
unravels another facet of these 
rich and vibrant civilisations 
through its pages. 


Now published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book: 

A deluxe library edition, of over 

150 pages, handsomely cloth-bound 
and dust-jacketed,profusely illustrated 
with more than 40 colour plates and 
130 black and white photographs. 


The Marg Art Magazine: 

An abridged edition, it provides a 
glimpse of Indian culture for all 
interested, but having a slender 
budget. On the same theme as the 
book, the soft-cover magazine edition, 
contains 60% of the articles of its 
hard-cover counterpart. Plus regular 
features: a notes and news section, 
book reviews, and a picture portfolio 
as the specially designed 
advertisement pages. 


Marg is promoted by Tatas to foster an 
awareness of the arts of India and Asia. 








LATEST BOOK 


Maharashtra 
pp. 292 + xii 


This deluxe edition covers 

a wide spectrum of Maharashtra s 
unique features: its rich 

artistic heritage, its historical 
development, its customs and 
traditions. 








my aes Splendours of the 
کو‎ Vijayanagara Empire-Hampi 


The architectural ruins of 
13th century Vijayanagara 


brought alive through extremely 
readable and authoritative text; 
also illustrated with plans and 
elevations. pp. 140. 


Bharata Natyam 
Indian Classical Dance Art 
(2nd edition) 


One of the most beautiful, 
subtle, sophisticated and 


Bharata Natyam is captured 
with all its visual impact in 
this title and complemented 
by scholarly text. pp. 212. 








Splendours of Kerala 
(2nd edition) 


Captures a whole heritage in its 
many sided vitality; temples, 
paintings, mosques and churches, 
dance forms including Kathakali 
and Kuddiyattam. pp. 148. 


Masterpieces of Jain Painting 


is Bosh 


Masterpieces of Jain 
Painting 

In this monograph by 

Dr. Saryu Doshi, Marg presents 
a unique perspective on Jainism, 
the differences between the 

two religious sects with special 
emphasis on their literary and 
pictorial traditions. pp. 150 
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The picture-postcard is an accomplished voyager which serves both as a personal messenger 
and as a record of a time and a place. It is an expedient means of conveying a person’s impres- 
sion of his or her surroundings. Images of what the average modern traveller encounters fall 
into a broad spectrum comprising features such as the famous monuments, the festivals, the 
cultural and routine activities of a particular location. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, religious pilgrimages generally served as the 
primary motive for travel. Many Muslim pilgrims from India undertook long sea voyages to Mecca 
and Madina and it was customary for painters to accompany those wealthy sojourners who could 
afford their services. The function of such painters was to pictorially record, in the form of a scroll 
or book, events related to the pilgrimage. Few pilgrims could afford the luxury of such expensive 
mementos and therefore had no way of concretely preserving their impressions for posterity. 

The invention of the picture-postcard is a relatively recent one which occurred around the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

India joined the Universal Postal Union more than a hundred years ago in July 1876. Cheap 
postal stationery for inland and foreign mail was issued for the first time in 1879. India started 
weekly mail service to Europe from Bombay as early as 1867. Bombay became the Indian port of 
embarkation and disembarkation for all overland mail. Thus, the ground was well set for the 
introduction of the picture-postcard. In 1902, the British post office took the initiative in 
designing the front of the postcard for illustration and the back for the message, the address, 
and the stamp. 

The post offices of the world approved of the foreign transmission of the postcard as a 
low-priced means of communication for all nations in 1878, when the International Postal Union 
was renamed the Universal Postal Union. This was a great milestone in postal history which 
precluded the illustrated postcard. 

Photography played an important role in the evolution of this form of communication. Great 
strides were made in popularising photography around 1896, at which time it became possible for 
anyone to get a photo-print in “postcard” size for a nominal fee. To facilitate posting, cards were 
then fabricated in a standard size. 


1909 —the Indo-British Connection 
The postcard served as a link between British citizens who had worked in India but returned 
home to Britain and their former Indian subordinates. This is illustrated by ag interesting 
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postcard of 1909 featuring the London home of the Browns with the name Dilkusha' written in 
ink under the illustration. The reverse contains the text which reads: 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown much appreciate and warmly reciprocate Mr. T. M. Tripathi’s kind 
greetings for 1909. He is not forgotten and often spoken of.” 


1914-1918—the War Years 
During the First World War, Bamforth introduced coloured postcards. Their high-flown style 
comprised pre-war hymns and simpering sad-eyed heroines, recalling brief moments of 
togetherness with the beloved and sharing the anguish of their hearts in moving terms: 

“Oh, angels of heaven, look down and love us 

Oh, guard him from evil, oh, why canst thou not be mine own? 

Oh, stay but one moment, one moment of ecstasy 

Thy heart throbbing on my breast, life’s long 

dream is o'er, 

Life's dream is o'er, farewell, farewell!” 


When the war ended, Bamforth was quick to destroy the unsold stacks of his once fast-moving 
sentimental postcards and he never revived them. The Bamforth cards reached India during the 
war years and only a few remain as reminders of the somewhat fatuous rhymes and the 
melancholy damsels fashionable at that time. 


1917 — When will this awful war end? 
During this period it became popular to produce postcards featuring beautiful actresses such as 
this one—a real photograph of a British beauty, Miss Gladys Cooper, sent by Louis Hocky of 48, 
Hartington St., Derby, England. It reads: 
“Thanks for your card received. I hope by now you will have received my letter thanking 
you for the bracelet which I shall prize very much. It is a beautiful piece of work. 
I sent you several picture postcards of different actresses. I hope you got them all. 
I have also sent you three letters since I received the bracelet. When is this awful war 
going to end? 
I am getting hopeless. 
I remain yours very sincerely, 
Louis D. Hocky” 


The Asian Exchange Club of Poona 
Mr. T. N. R. Cama was the Honorary Secretary of the Asian Exchange Club which operated from 
Cama House, Poona. To inspire people to apply for membership, he used a beautiful composite 
picture-postcard with views of Crawford Market, the Municipal Office, Victoria Terminus, the 
High Court, Apollo Bunder, the Yacht Club, Jackeria Musjid, Pydhonie and a panoramic view of 
Bombay from Malabar Hill. All this for a mere “annual due of two shillings only.” In return, he 
promised his clients “round the world tours.” It appears that Mr. Cama’s exchange club came on 
the scene soon after the picture-postcard had spanned the first twenty years of our century and 
had become the success of the day by its power to bring pop-art to the masses. 

Leonetto Cappiello, father of the modern poster, was an aficionado of the picture-postcard as 
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evident from his statement, “Not only do I find it charming to correspond by means of the 
illustrated card, but also interesting, because if we know how to take advantage of it, it may 
become a very useful tool to reveal out to the masses.” 

Evidently, Mr. Cama jumped on the bandwagon to make the picture-postcard a collector’s item 
in India. He promoted the image of the British rulers as builders of Crawford Market, the 
Municipal Office, Victoria Terminus, the High Court, the Yacht Club and Apollo Bunder. The 
only two native Maharashtrian scenes in his postcard were Jackeria Musjid and Pydhonie. 


Popular Themes of India 
The British-Indian picture-postcard was an outcome of the increasing popularity of the camera in 
India and the fast developing printing technology of the West. Postcards were mostly printed for 
export to India by countries such as Germany, Britain and even Japan. They were mass 
produced and aimed to satisfy the curiosity of western minds about the ancient and modern 
edifices in different parts of the country as well as the native population in its various aspects. 
From the British viewpoint the nineteenth and twentieth century edifices illustrated the 
results of British endeavour to bring modernity to Indian urban areas — particularly those areas 
where the Europeans operated. Thus, the metropolitan views of Bombay or Poona would show a 
railway terminus or railway station, municipal or hospital buildings. The Clock Tower at 
Bombay, the University building, the High Court building and the Gateway of India stood for 
progress under the British rule. The Town Hall and Cotton Green opposite it, where the British 
bought cotton from Indian traders, were all symbols of the British way of life in India which, 
through the picture-postcard, carried messages to distant lands. If Indian wedding scenes were 
reproduced, it was to show orthodox Indian customs and practices. If a mosque or fire-temple 
was featured, it was to show where natives offered worship. If a church, whether nineteenth 
century or earlier, was depicted, it was to affirm that Europeans kept their faith even though they 
were living in a foreign country. A hotel revealed part of the British plan to provide decent 
facilities for overseas visitors. If postcards showed the paddock at the Poona race course it was to 
highlight the presence of the British gentry amidst spatterings of Indian elite. The reversing 
station at the Bhor Ghat railway incline showed how a difficult engineering feat was performed. 
The Bombay Gymkhana represented the acme of British enthusiasm for sports. The British 
gently promoted their implants in India and did this very well with the help of picture-postcards. 
The postcard was not only picturesque, it was an inexpensive means of communication. The 
British were evidently delighted with picture-postcards that used Indian themes. The 
snake-charmer and bunderwalla, the coolie woman, the milkman, the knife grinder, the stone 
mason at work, the toddy tapper — all formed part of the native scenario. The picture-postcard of 
two women grinding corn was probably a studio scene. The vermilion ‘caste mark’ on the 
forehead was important for authenticity. With the help of picture-postcards, foreigners could 
enter a Hindu kitchen and watch a native woman making chapatties. There were also ‘tender’ 
moments depicted—a young native beauty “waiting for...” with her charms fairly explicit. 
Another theme shows a pensive woman reclining on her right elbow holding a photograph in her 
left hand. She is described as ‘repenting’. Such studio scenes were quite obviously designed to 
show the “Indian experience” from a touristic viewpoint, sometimes festive, sometimes pensive. 
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BELPAHAR REFRACTORIES LIMITED [| 


Read. Office: Belpahar-769 218 (Orissa) 
43, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 001. 
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P. B. No. 1, Bombay-Poona Road, Kasarwadi, Poona 411 034. INDIA 
Grams: ‘ELEKTRON’ Poona Tel.: 0212-83495 Tlx.: 0145-265 JNMP 
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PARSI MARRIAGE PROCESSION, BOMBAY. 
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THE STANDARD MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


Fabrics that maintain the best standards 
Mafatlal Centre, Nariman Point, P.O. Box 1051, Bombay 400 021. 
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Bombay Gymkhana 





TATA ENTERPRISES 





BUCKAU WOLF INDIA LIMITED 
P.O. BAG NO. 22, PIMPRI, PUNE 411 018, INDIA. 
TELEPHONE: 84461 (4 lines) CABLE: DEVCORP TELEX: 145-267 
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FORBES FORBES CAMPBELL & CO. LIMITED 
GOKAK PATEL VOLKART LIMITED 


EUREKA FORBES LIMITED 
FACIT ASIA LIMITED 
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Vision Integrity Industry we built our house on it 
as our founder did for service 


INDUSTRIAL PERFUMES LIMITED 
(A TATA ENTERPRISE) 


Makers of 
Perfumery Compounds, Aroma Chemicals, 
Isolates, Resinoids, Oleoresins etc. 
Hay Bunder Road, Tank Road P.O. Bombay 400°033 
Tele: 8511001, 8511003, 8511004 


ASSOCIATED TEXTILE ENGINEERS 


Read. Office: Industrial Assurance Building, 
١ Churchgate, Bombay 400 020. 
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Queens Road & B. B. Offices, Bombay (Copyright) 
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From the Makers of ‘Camel Art Materials 
CAMLIN PVT. LTD. 


Art Material Division 
J. B. Nagar, Bombay 400 059. 
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THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 
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NATIVE WOMAN MAKING CHAPATIES. 








MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. Bu 
Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Bombay 400 039. 
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Cooly Woman. 








LARSEN AND TOUBRO LIMITED 
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PURBU WOMAN. 
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A LONG OUT OF PRINT CEASED JOURNAL 
RUPAM 
An Illustrated Quarterly Journal of Oriental Art 


Edited by 
ORDHENDRA C. GANGOLY 
11 Volumes, 44 Issues 
‘Rupam’ provides an admirable manifestation of Oriental Art in its best. It is 
illustrated and is devoted to a study of the different schools of Oriental Art. 
° [t brings out decorative qualities of Indian sculpture and paintings craftsmanship oÍ 
Konark, Beautv of Rajput Art, Charm of Moghal School of Art, erotic and heroic 


Kangra Miniatures and beauty of Chinese and Japanese Arts. Thus, it has so many 
facets and excellence that its like can hardly be found. 


- Now being reprinted with the kind permission of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art, 15 Park Street, CALCUTTA-10. 


Complete Set Price Rs. 10,000/- 
Single Volume Rs. 1,000/- 


Published by: 


^ B-R-Publisbing Coppopation 


3 461, Vivekanand Nagar, DELHI-110 052. 














GIVE 
INDIA 


What can India give of itself that is 
timeless in its beauty, unbelievable in 
its execution? A pichwai wall hanging 
from Rajasthan that mirrors the 
legendary life of Lord Krishna. The 
dancing Shiva, Nataraja, frozen 
ecstatically in bronze wonder. Walnut 
wood carving and papier mache from 
Kashmir that will leave even the 
seasoned aesthete a little breathless. 
An intricately chased brass salver from 
Moradabad. A classic Bukhara Carpet 
from the valley of Kashmir. 

Carved wooden screens from 
Saharanpur or a lacquered peedhi 
chair in traditional style. 

This is just a sampler of the 5 
treasures. There's everything from 
fabrics to furniture, lamps to jewellery, 
toys to objects de art. Unmistakably 
different. Undeniably Indian. Authentic 
Indian handicrafts at a price that can 
only be called reasonable. 

Which is why, over the years, the 
aesthete has learnt one thing. If you 
want to give India, you dont have to go 
anywhere else. 





Central 
Cottage 
Industries 
Emporium 


A Govt of India Undertaking 
New Delhi Bangalore Bombay Calcutta 
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ANTIQUITIES OF HIMACHAL 
To be Published June 1985 
Approximately 300 pages, 27 X 21 cms. Printed on imported art paper throughout. Numerous sketches 
and maps, line drawings, Index. Over 400 black and white and 75 coloured illustrations. 
This book is a serious attempt to bring together the antiquities of Himachal Pradesh comprising stone 
and wooden temples and their carvings, metal images and mohras. Stylistic classification of brass images 
and mohras from the post-Gupta period up to the recent is offered. 
For the first time in Indian artistic studies, one entire Chapter is devoted to “fake art” with detailed 
arguments proving the fake character of certain illustrated pieces. 
ፁ 
` Antiquities of Himachal is the result of the combined efforts of Dr. K. MANKODI of Project for Indian Cultural 
Studies, Franco-Indian Pharmaceuticals Put. Ltd., Prof. A. Neven of Belgium, and M. Postel, who co-ordinated 
the work. 
| 
١ Printed at Vakils, ANTIQUITIES OF HIMACHAL will be useful to scholars, musea, universities, research 
institutions and private collectors alike. 
| Price in India: Rs. 600/- Inclusive of Postage. 
1 Abroad, the price (in U.S. currency): $ 60. Postage by air mail to Europe: 13 dollars, and the U.S.A. 
| and the Far East: 17 Dollars. Postage by surface mail to Europe, U.S.A. and the Far East: 4 dollars. 
ና ዕ Please post your cheque drawn in the name of Franco-Indian Pharmaceuticals Pvt. Ltd. to: 
, Project for Indian Cultural Studies 
Franco-Indian Pharmaceuticals Pvt. Ltd. 
i 20, Dr. E. Moses Road, 
BOMBAY-400 011. 
PROMOTE INDIA’S HERITAGE 


NHILE YOU PROMOTE YOUR COMPANY’S IMAGE 


Advertise in MARG 
— India's leading art magazine 








ARG, a quarterly maga- 
zine promoted by TATAS, 
offers you an immense 


part of the magazine. Which ensures a continuous recall — 
and a longer lasting goodwill. 


Share in the total Indian experience. Some of the 





readership of culturally conscious 
individuals and institutions in 
India and 43 countries abroad. 
Circulated amongst 5000 subscri- 
bers, which include libraries of 
= leading universities and colleges, 
museums, art galleries, government 
private corporations, Marg provides 
ance to address the upper crust for 





boards and 
its advertisers the ch 
a small investment. 


And the advertisements in M 
usual product or 
designed for ea 
| every Marg iss 
provides tRe a 


arg are unique — not the 
corporate advertisements — but ones specially 
ch advertiser in harmony with the theme of 
ue. A pioneering concept in advertising, it 
dvertisers an opportunity to become a vital 






country's top-most and professionally managed companies 
advertise in Marg. Why not lend your 人 > 
Company's support too for a noble cause? BE 


' 
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If you seek more details, write in on 
me sen geri de letterhead for a free 
older and a 


dvertisement tariff card to: 
The Advertisement Manager 


Alina ‘PUBLICATIONS 


v 
Army & Navy Building 
148, M.G. Road, Bombay 400023 
9?990900902090000900000090000 
٭‎ 

















ARE YOU SURE: 
SUBSCRIBE 


Oriental Art 


THE LEADING 
QUARTERLY 
DEVOTED TO ALL FORMS 


OF ORIENTAL ART 


HE MOST authoritative and lavishly illustrated articles by con- 

tributors of international repute on the arts of the Near, Middle 
and Far East appear in ORIENTAL ART—the most widely read 
periodical in its field. 


Other informative features are the illustrated Sales Reports 
from Britain and the U.S.A. that reflect the tone of the Dealer 5 
market, and the scholarly Book Reviews. 


To be well-informed on Oriental Art a subscription to this 
unique Quarterly is essential: £10.00 per annum (U.S.A. and 
Canada $22.00, air speeded $28.00). 


Dept A THE ORIENTAL ART MAGAZINE LTD 
12ENNERDALE ROAD RICHMOND SURREY ENGLAND 





What can 
Orientations 
offer the 


collector of 
Oriental 


antiques? 





As a reader of Marg you are a person 
who would appreciate Orientations — 
the unique monthly magazine devoted to 
Asian art, bringing its readers articles 
contributed by experts on every aspect 
of the arts of the Far and Near East, 
Southeast Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent in a wealth of informed 
text and lavish illustration. 


It provides the collector with regular 
reports analysing price and collecting 
trends at auctions in London, New York, 
Hong Kong and other centres, and a 
calendar of events listing the most 
important exhibitions of Asian art all 
over the world. 


Orientations is itself a collector’s item 
with an excellence of production and 
printing found only in the most 
expensive art publications. Measuring 
210mm x 286mm, it is ‘perfect bound’ 
with a strong laminated cover, and 
contains some 74 pages, most of them in 
full colour. 


Orientations is a magazine that you will 
enjoy reading at your leisure, and one 
that you will keep to read and refer to, 
again and again. 


Here are some of the highlights of 
recent and forthcoming issues. In 
January Alfreda Murck tells the story 
behind the design and construction of 
the Chinese garden court at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, to be 
opened to the public in the spring of 
1981, and Marjorie Williams outlines 
500 years of Korean painting from 
examples in the exhibition 5000 Years of 
Korean Art currently touring the United 


» States. James C.Y. Watt, Guest Curator 


of the exhibition Chinese Jades from 





Han to Ch’ing to be seen in Detroit, 
Seattle and Honolulu in 1981, selects 
jades for the scholar’s desk from the 
exhibition for the February issue. In 
March Valrae Reynolds introduces the 
reader to Tibetan costumes and textiles 
from the rich collection of Tibetan art 
at the Newark Museum, and Richard 
Kilburn discusses Chinese Transitional 
ceramics with numerous illustrations. 
The April and forthcoming issues will 
include ‘Travelling the Tokaido with 
Hiroshige’ by Stephen Addiss, and 
‘Eight Dynasties of Chinese Painting’ by 
Janet Carpenter; Robert Mowry will 
profile the Chinese section of the 
Rockefeller Collection which will be 
installed in the new Asian House Gallery 
in New York in May. 


Reserve your personal subscription now. 


US$45.00 or £32.00 per annum 

world wide 

Air speeded delivery to the U.S. $70.00 
Air speeded delivery to the U.K. £40.00 


| To: Orientations, 13th Floor, 
| 200 Lockhart Road, Hong Kong 


Please send me one year of Orientations 
| (12 issues) to the address below. I 
| enclose my remittance of 


| (Cheques and postal orders to be 
| crossed, and made payable to 

| Orientations). 

| Name 


| Address 
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MYSORE SALES INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


The Great Indian Tradition in Luxury Cosmetics— Sandalwood Oil, Silks 
36, Cunningham Road, Bangalore 560 052. 
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۲ VICTORIA RAILWAY TERMINUS, BOMBAY. 
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